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Metropolitan Area Detail Urged 


More detailed data on metropolitan 


areas, to assist the record number of 


studies of these areas now in 


progress 
throughout the country, was requested 


of the United States Bureau of the Cen- 


sus by more than a score of persons 


Osborn 
Pforzheimer 


February 13 in the 


Carl H. 


meeting 
Room of | the 
Building. 

The all-day called by Alfred 
Willoughby. executive director of the 
National Municipal 


enable authorities on metropolitan areas 


meeting. 


League. was to 
to advise Roscoe C. Martin of Syracuse 


University on needed specific census 


Martin and Mr. Wil- 


members of the 


information. Dr. 
loughby are Census 
Advisory Committee on Local and State 
Statistics. 


Findings emerging from the discus- 


Government 


sion were supplemented by written sug- 


gestions from directors of 


current 


metropolitan studies in Houston. 
Miami. St. Louis and elsewhere. 


The 


will be made to the Bureau of the Cen- 


many recommendations which 
sus include requests for more adequate 
data on the population characteristics 
of all local governmental jurisdictions 
within metropolitan areas, on the inter- 
relationships between place of residence 


and place of work, on the identification 


of sub-areas within larger areas, on 


populous counties which are not in 
standard metropolitan areas and others. 

The 
the current census of governments but 
those of 


manufactures and housing. 


suggestions embraced not only 


also population, business, 


Attending the meeting, in addition to 
Dr. Martin and Mr. Willoughby, were: 
Charlton F. Chute, 
Institute of Public 
Henry Cohen. senior planning consult- 
ant. Office of the Mayor, New York: 
James G. Coke. Institute of Local and 


State Government. 


associate director. 


Administration: 


University of Penn- 
svivania: 

Also Roland J. 
director. Newark 


Research: 


Delfausse. assistant 
Bureau of Govern- 
mental John W. Dyckman. 
Institute of Urban Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania: Henry Fagin, planning 
director. New York Regional Plan As- 
Lyle C. Fitch. 
fiscal planning, Institute of Public Ad- 


sociation: director of 


ministration: 
Also Marilvn J. 


sociate. Government 


Gittell. research as- 
Affairs 
tion: Harvey Mandle, Planning Bureau. 
New 
tion and Economic Development; Edwin 


Founda- 


Jersey Department of Conserva- 


Rothman. director of research, 


(Continued on next page) 


Group preparing recommendations on metropolitan area data for Census Bureau. 





Hotel Carter Chosen as Headquarters 


The Hotel Carter has been chosen as 
headquarters for the National Confer- 
ence on Government to be held Novem- 
ber 17-20 in Cleveland. 

Work of planning the program for 
the four-day meeting, which will be at- 
tended by civic and business leaders, 
educators, public officials and others, 
began recently when Assistant Director 
Allen H. Seed, Jr., met in Cleveland with 
a group which included: 

Robert H. NML 
member and chairman of local arrange- 
ments: Ernest J. Bohn, chairman, Metro 
Housing Authority; Mrs. Wallace Teare, 
president, Cuyahoga County League of 
Women Voters: James Gorman, Cleve- 
land News; Robert Clifford, Cleveland 


Press; Estal D. Sparlin, executive di- 


Rawson. Council 


rector, Citizens League of Cleveland: 
and Philip A. Dempsey, associate direc- 
tor of the and 
Visitors Bureau. 


Cleveland Convention 

Special interest was indicated in the 
problems of counties and metropolitan 
areas, urban renewal, municipal finance, 
mass transportation and local govern- 


ment generally. 


League Advice Termed 
Best for County Group 

After a 
(New York) Board of Super- 


visors had studied operations in other 


subcommittee of the Erie 


County 


counties of the state and had conferred 
with members of the League staff, the 
Buffalo Evening News remarked in the 
course of an editorial: 

“The best advice heard by the Erie 
County delegation in our opinion 
and certainly the most objective advice 

came from officials of the National 
Municipal League, a highly respected 
civic group that favors the appointed 


manager plan for both cities and coun- 
ties. This group advocates the pring iple 
that legislators should be elected but 
that administrators should be appointed. 
Elections of administrators, it feels, are 
too often popularity contests in which 
administrative ability receives too little 
attention. 

“The validity of the League’s views 
are well borne out by the many invidi- 
ous comparisons that can be made be- 
tween the city and county governments 
here. The most generally mismanaged 
government in the county is that of the 
city of Buffalo, whose strong mayor 
council system is roughly comparable 
to the 


system in counties.” 


elected executive supervisors 


Census Detail Urged 
(Continued from previous page 

delphia Bureau of Municipal Research: 
Wade S. Smith, director of municipal 
research, Dun & Bradstreet: 

Also Raymond Vernon, 
New York Metropolitan Study: 
Walker, director, Tax Institute: 
Wolff, New York 


Robert C. Wood, Harvard University. 


director. 
Mabel 

Max 
University: and 

League staff members attending the 
meeting were: William N. Cassella, Jr.. 
Troy R. Westmeyer and Thor Swanson. 

Howard G. Brunsman, chief, Popula- 
tion Division, Bureau of the Census, at- 
tended the meeting as an observer and 


to answer questions. 


Attend A.S.P.A,. Conference 
Participating in the annual national 
conference of the American Society for 
Public Administration, March 21-23 in 


Alfred Willoughby. 


director: Troy R. 


Chicago, were 


League executive 
Westmeyer, senior associate: and Thor 


Swanson, staff fellow. 
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Editorial Comment 


Time for the Short Ballot 


E reasons why the Izvestia 

editor, V. L. Kudryavtsev, criti- 
cized American elections as too com- 
plicated may be open to suspicion. 
One of a group of Russians invited 
by the State Department to tour the 
United States during the recent 
campaign, he couldn’t have afforded 
to praise the democratic processes 
too highly when he got back to 
Moscow. 

But he did say some things about 
elections in this country which are 
true—notably that “one has to be 
an employee of a Washington insti- 
tute of government affairs and not 
plain ‘Joe Smith’ to make out to 
some extent what this is all about.” 


+ + + 


Quite a lot of Americans have 
said this same thing long before an 
observer from Russia said it. The 
array of candidates and issues con- 
fronting a voter here in Lucas Coun- 
ty last month, for instance, was ap- 
palling. So great is the proliferation 
of names and questions on the ballot 
that not even the conscientious voter 
possibly can acquaint himself with 
all the problems involved in making 
a wise choice. 

Is there a remedy for the condi- 
tion Mr. Kudryavtsev complains of? 
There is the short ballot, which de- 
serves more attention than it has 
had in the period of about half a 
century since it first was seriously 
proposed in this country. In the 
handful of states where it has been 
tried—usually with respect to county 
offices—it has made voting simpler 
and saner without any observable 


decline in efficiency or any lessening 
of popular participation in govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the short ballot is, 
of course, to reduce the number of 
elective state and local officers so 
voters will have a better chance to 
familiarize themselves with the can- 
didates on the ballot. If Ohio voters 
had only to choose a governor, lieuten- 
ant governor and an auditor or treas- 
urer, they would have a better 
chance to make intelligent choices. 
And since most other state officials 
serve pretty much as the governor’s 
cabinet anyhow—or should for the 
sake of good government—why 
shouldn’t they logically be appoint- 
ed by him? 

With respect to county govern- 
ment, the short ballot generally pro- 
vides for popular election of the 
board of commissioners, a financial 
officer and perhaps the district at- 
torney. Other officials could be 
chosen by the commissioners on the 
basis of their qualifications for what 
usually are specialized kinds of jobs. 


* » * 


Judges, of course, shouldn’t be 
chosen by popular election. And by 
trimming down the whole list of 
state and local elective offices, voters 
would be spared the ordeal of facing 
a whole flock of contests and issues 
—with many of which they are to- 
tally unfamiliar—each election day. 

Woodrow Wilson once described 
the short ballot as the “key to the 
whole problem of the restoration of 
popular government.” In a way, he 
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was right. Elections are not truly 
popular when they require a great 
deal of voting in the dark. They 
are lotteries as far as choosing many 
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officials is concerned, and nightmares 
to a great majority of voters. 


Editorial, Toledo Blade, December 7, 


1956. 


Can You Top This? 


ERE is a collection of ballots 

in the National Municipal League 

office from practically all the states. 

One, mounted for display, is cap- 

tioned “The Longest Ballot in the 

World — SO selections to be made 
by each voter.” 

This monstrosity is submitted each 
presidential year to the voters in 
Cleveland, confronting them with an 
obviously impossible task. The pre- 
ceding primary ballot is even worse. 
The addition of party officers raises 


the total to 75 for the Republicans 
and 87 for the Democrats. 

Now comes a Little Rock ballot of 
November 6, 1956, which tops this, 
impossible as it may seem. It in- 
cludes 132 unopposed Democratic 
candidates for justices of the peace 
— “Vote for 132” — with 37 addi- 
tional offices (counting president and 
vice president as one.) The total num- 
ber of elective offices thus simultane- 
ously filled by those voters ran to 169. 

Vox populi, vox dei! 


Nothing New under the Sun! 


If the government can legislate two yearly tax tributes, it can doubtless 
legislate us a couple of summers each year and a double harvest time. How 
else are we going to meet these ever-increasing taxes?—Hybreas to Mark 


Antony, 42 B.C. 


* * 


* * 


Anything more corrupt than the man and times of today cannot be con- 


ceived.—Cato, 239-149 B.C. 


* * 


* * 


For behold, the first of June, and nothing done by the Senate.—Cicero, 


106-34 B.C. 





New Horizons for States 


More regional compacts and improved relations with 
federal, local and metropolitan areas held needed. 


By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER* 


ROM the point of view of a good 

many years of practical experi- 
ence both on the legislative side and 
on the administrative side of state 
government, it is my opinion that 
the governments of the states can 
contribute tremendously, even more 
than they do now, to the over-all 
governmental scheme. 

A statement by President Eisen- 
hower relating to education applies 
generally, I think, to all the relation- 
ships between the federal government 
and the states. The President said 
it is his philosophy that the educa- 
tion of American youth should rest 
primarily in the hands of their par- 
ents and neighbors, as far away as 
possible from any central federal 
agency or control. Following this 
philosophy, the federal government 
in Washington would undertake only 
those things it is best equipped to do. 

This makes a good starting point. 
The responsibilities of the states and 
the horizons for the states divide 
readily into four categories. The 
first is the relationship of the states 


* Mr. Herter, recently appointed under- 
secretary of state by President Eisenhower, 
was governor of Massachusetts from 1953 
until the end of 1956. He was formerly a 
member, later speaker, of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, a member 
of Congress from that state and has held 
various positions in the federal govern- 
ment. This article is based on Governor 
Herter’s address before the National Con- 
ference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Memphis, November 
13, 1956. 


to each other. The second is the re- 
lationship of the states to the federal 
government. Third is the relation- 
ship of the states to their municipali- 
ties. And the fourth is the relation- 
ship of the states to metropolitan 
areas, a somewhat vague term but 
one which is constantly rising in im- 
portance. 

It was in the period of the 1920s 
that for almost the first time in our 
history certain states undertook to 
make a compact among themselves. 
It had to do with the division of the 
waters of the Colorado River where 
the great Hoover Dam was being 
built and where the distribution of 
water was of the utmost importance 
for the western states. 

The compact provision in the 
federal constitution which allows the 
states to draw up formal agreements 
among themselves was at that time 
not well known. Early in the 1930s 
Justice Frankfurter of the Supreme 
Court, then a professor at Harvard 
Law School, wrote an article in which 
he called attention to this provision. 
The article suggested that all state 
governments should examine it care- 
fully to see if it didn’t offer them 
opportunities to do things among 
themselves by treaty, instead of re- 
sorting to the federal government, in 
order to achieve over-all uniformity 
in the whole country. 

At the time Justice Frankfurter’s 
article was published I was serving 
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in the Massachusetts legislature in 
the lower branch. Together with a 
friend in the upper branch, I began 
to look around with the idea that 
there was something the states ought 
really to examine from the point of 
view of their relationships to each 
other. We found this to be a field 
for fruitful investigation. The time 
was the depression of the early 1930s 
when there was active economic 
competition in the northeastern in- 
dustrial area. The child labor laws 
were not uniform among the various 
states and thus were being infringed 
upon seriously in a highly competi- 
tive situation, much to the detriment 
of the children involved. We con- 
cluded that here was a field where 
the states could engage in a treaty 
to protect their children without de- 
stroying their relative competitive 
positions. 
Interstate Compacts 

We began by setting up in the 
legislature an interstate compact 
commission. The neighboring states, 
including New York and New Jersey, 
became interested. Finally, we had 
a meeting in Albany with Governor 
Lehman presiding. At the meeting 
we agreed to and informally signed, 
although we had no power to make it 
effective, what we thought was an 
excellent treaty concerning child 
labor among some seven states. 

We never got to first base and 
there was an interesting reason why. 
The organizations most interested, 
perhaps, in child labor — the labor 
organizations themselves — made up 
their minds that use of this interstate 
compact system might infringe on 
the power of the labor unions to get 
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federal legislation which would bring 
uniformity throughout the United 
States. Therefore, they opposed the 
regional effort and that particular 
agreement, which could have been 
very helpful, was never ratified. This 
is cited only because it shows the 
kind of conflict that may thwart a 
new proposal. 

The interstate compact method of 
bringing the states together has in- 
creased tremendously in popularity 
and today operative state compacts 
covering a great many different fields 
are scattered all over the United 
States. The principal subjects for 
these compacts deal with such mat- 
ters as the distribution of water, with 
flood control, with crime control, 
with forest fire protection fighting 
districts, with marine fisheries, with 
civil defense and now, more recently, 
with education and mental health. 

In the northeast, within the past 
two years, a compact has evolved 
which has been ratified by all but 
one of the New England states. It 
calls for the setting up of better fa- 
cilities of higher education. All the 
southern states and most of the 
western states had earlier done 
the same thing. The purpose is to 
make possible creation of multi-state 
institutions of higher learning. This 
will permit, for instance, medical 
schools, dental schools, veterinary 
schools and certain types of special- 
ized agricultural schools to be set up 
by a group of states. 

This development of interstate co- 
operation is one answer to the brand 
of philosophy which holds that the 
states should act mainly as executive 
agencies carrying out some of the 
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mandates of the federal government. 
It is in accord with the very different 
view that the states have the primary 
responsibility for the public welfare 
and that they should initiate needed 
action with the hope that other states 
will join them in bringing general 
uniformity over the whole country. 


State-Federal Relations 


Let us pass on to the relationship 
between the federal government and 
the states. This is a highly contro- 
versial field — one that is likely to 
be debated for many years. Certain 
philosophies have to be developed if 
there is not going to be a hit or miss 
relationship between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states, altered from 
year to year by the political com- 
plexion of the Congress and the par- 
ticular influence of legislative leaders 
from various sections of the country. 
Governors are naturally jealous of 
the prerogatives of their states, yet 
it is a hard fact that most states face 
financial difficulties with few sources 
of taxation to which to turn because 
the federal government has pre- 
empted great areas of the tax base. 

The federal government must, as 
the President indicated, take over 
functions that the states cannot per- 
form properly. The federal govern- 
ment also must aid the states in per- 
forming certain functions that they 
cannot, under their fiscal handicaps, 
adequately perform today. But the 
line of demarcation between the 
place where the federal government 
steps in and where the state exercises 
its own leadership, its own influence, 
can be fairly clearly drawn. From 
experience, it has been learned that 
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there is much less of a dominating 
federal bureaucracy if the grant-in- 
aid, the assistance to the states, is 
confined to those things that are 
physical, leaving to the states the 
administration of those things that 
deal with individual human beings. 
Here is an illustration. The federal 
government recently passed a tre- 
mendous road building program. Pri- 
marily the planning for that program 
will rest with the states, all the con- 
tracts will be let by the states. The 
federal government is insisting on 
some comparatively simple engineer- 
ing standards from the point of view 
of the safety and durability of the 
roads and they will be built with 90 
per cent federal money on the inter- 
state system and with 50 per cent of 
federal money on the intrastate sys- 
tem. Here the amount of the federal 
bureaucracy need be very small. The 
program is of limited duration, in- 
tended to last some fifteen years. 
The line between federal aid for 
physical construction and state re- 
sponsibility for dealing directly with 
people can be drawn in the field of 
education by differentiating between 
the building of schools and the domi- 
nation of the process of education 
that comes right down to the school 
child himself. We know of the tre- 
mendous school building shortage all 
over the country. I do not fear that 
federal domination or interference 
with the states will result from 
federal assistance in providing the 
bricks and mortar or lumber or what- 
ever may be required for school 
buildings. I think it is entirely 
proper for the federal government to 
assist the states with the mere col- 
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lection and distribution of funds for 
this educational purpose. 

In the welfare field the same pic- 
ture appears. When the federal gov- 
ernment is merely an agency for the 
distribution of funds, that is one 
thing. When the federal government 
begins to tell the states how they 
shall administer those funds other 
than by very simple rules to which 
no state would object, then there is 
trouble. 

In Massachusetts there was a re- 
cent illustration of this. The Con- 
gress changed the social security laws 
in 1956 in regard to aging people 
who receive medical assistance. 
Now the federal government will not 
reimburse even a part of certain state 
expenditures unless money is given 
to the individual recipient for his own 
medical expenses. Over a number of 
years Massachusetts had worked out 
a system, with the assistance of the 
medical profession, the hospitals and 
everyone concerned, by which elderly 
people were provided with fine medi- 
cal care, but the payment for that 
care was given directly to the hos- 
pitals and the doctors and to the 
pharmacists on approved schedules 
that they themselves worked out 
with the state. Then the Congress 
changed the whole picture and in- 
sisted that the money be given to 
the individual recipients and that 
they pay their own bills. In many 
cases this is never done. In frequent 
instances it cannot be done because 
the recipients, by reasons of senility, 
are just not capable of taking care 
of bills. That is the kind of inter- 
ference that, to my mind, is serious 
and very bad. 
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The third field is the relationship 
of the state to the municipality. 
Every state has a different arrange- 
ment with its municipalities. But 
here, in some respects, is an entirely 
different picture from the relation- 
ship of the federal government to the 
states. In theory at least, the federal 
government derived its power from 
the states and all those powers that 
were not clearly granted to the 
federal government were reserved to 
the states. Municipalities, however, 
are the “children” of the state, 
which has power to decide what their 
relationship shall be. But it seems 
to me that the same fundamental 
principles should apply here as in 
federal-state relationships. Where 
government is dealing with the indi- 
vidual and the care of the individual, 
the nearer the administration of that 
care comes to the individual himself, 
the better it is for all concerned. 


Home Rule 


The term home rule is used in a 
great many different senses and is 
defined in different states in different 
ways. I happen to be a strong be- 
liever in home rule. I have great faith 
in the people, that where they have 
the short ballot and know their public 
officials they can hold them respon- 
sible for their actions. When the 
people do not feel they are dealing 
with something that is a long way off 
in a state capital, something they 
have no real human connection with, 
the results are responsible govern- 
ment. 

But today cities and towns are 
finding the burden of furnishing mu- 
nicipal services required by the 
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people outstripping by far the 
sources of municipal revenue. Most 
communities are limited to real es- 
tate taxes, some excise taxes and a 
few license fees for their revenues. 
There are a few that have authority 
to impose special sales taxes or 
special excise taxes or income taxes. 
Generally speaking, however, local 
government depends on property 
taxation. Everywhere we find the 
burden on real estate is growing to 
the point where it is becoming con- 
fiscatory. 

Governmental services have to 
compete with private industry in 
order to retain personnel. Today, 
with full employment, that competi- 
tion for personnel is serious. This is 
particularly true in medicine, in other 
professional groups — engineers, etc. 
— who are required for the public 
service. 

The more expensive services that 
government renders, particularly at 
the municipal and state level, are in 
protection and in institutional care 
where all our standards in regard to 
the work week mean shorter hours. 
In turn, this requires more personnel 
because such work is on a 24-hour, 
seven-day-week basis. Costs are go- 
ing up as wages go up in industry, 
and as people demand more and bet- 
ter quality of services from govern- 
ment. 

And so the cities and towns are 
having a worse and worse time in 
financing themselves. They look to 
the state as the states in many cases 
are calling on the federal government 
for fiscal help. The dilemma is posed 
of the state acting either as a tax- 
collecting agency on behalf of the 
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municipalities and distributing the 
funds on an equitable basis to them, 
or the state taking bureaucratic con- 
trol of functions that heretofore had 
been considered municipal. Regard- 
less of the maxim that he who pays 
the piper calls the tune, I feel 
strongly that the cities and towns are 
going to rise up and insist that the 
state government distribute money 
to them with a minimum of require- 
ments that have to be policed by the 
state itself. 
Metropolitan Areas 

Finally, there is this new rapidly 
developing relationship of the state 
to metropolitan areas. In the older 
cities and in the areas where indus- 
trial growth has been rapid and 
where, in many cases, population 
growth has been rapid around the 
city, the problem is acute. Recently, 
a distinguished professor from Yale 
University made the prediction that 
the area from Norfolk, Virginia, to 
Portland, Maine, along the Atlantic 
coast, an area roughly 600 miles long, 
would within 40 years be a solid 
urban area from beginning to end. 

The growth of the cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard has been phenome- 
nal. In most cases it is the growth 
into suburban areas that has present- 
ed problems of the first order. I can 
speak about these problems in New 
England where older cities were built 
up either on harbors or on rivers, 
locations that are not necessarily ad- 
vantageous today. The planning of 
those cities, their layout and their 
use, developed many years ago, are 
now completely antiquated with the 
result that we have blighted areas, 
we have slums. Many problems of 
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reconstruction are extremely difficult, 
particularly since the populations 
within those older cities are dwin- 
dling while the suburban communi- 
ties are growing by leaps and bounds. 

I am presenting problems that are 
familiar — problems of zoning, of 
taxation, of school buildings, but 
most of all problems of finding new 
political units with which to deal with 
the situation. In New England the 
counties are not nearly so important 
as they are in most other states. 
Actually, these developments that are 
coming from metropolitan area 
growth often go far beyond county 
lines, indicating that the county, as 
such, may not be the best geographi- 
cal division to deal with the problem. 
Clearly, new geographical and politi- 
cal entities of a flexible nature must 
be found in order to meet this very 
fast moving problem. 


Suburbs Stand Alone 


This becomes a headache of the 
first order because, generally speak- 
ing, none of the suburban communi- 
ties want to have anything to do with 
what they consider the decaying city 
in the middle. Often their tax rates 
are lower than those of the city, so 
their citizens do not want to pay 
higher taxes to take care of the so- 
called decaying center. 

In addition, they are proud of 
their development, of their own 
police system, of their fire depart- 
ment, of their municipal govern- 
ment. They don’t want to be tied 
in with what they consider big city 
politics and big city government. 
They resist as strongly as they can 
any implication they are to be 
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drawn into this metropolitan area 
from a physical point of view, from 
a tax point of view, from a govern- 
mental point of view. And yet, some- 
where, somehow, the medium to 
handle this rapidly growing problem 
must be found. 

The city of Boston offers an 
example. In this area there is a 
Metropolitan District Commission 
which has a number of functions and 
for each of them it has a different 
geographical area made up of dif- 
ferent cities and towns. For handling 
sewerage there is the north metro- 
politan sewerage district and the 
south metropolitan sewerage district. 
Each, of course, is made up of a dif- 
ferent grouping of cities and towns. 

For providing water in the area, 
MDC has an entirely different dis- 
trict — one that stretches to the 
western part of the state where the 
major source of water is located. The 
area which contains the source of 
water must be controlled and there- 
fore this area, almost a hundred 
miles from the city, is most impor- 
tant to the MDC, but water usage is 
confined to the Boston metropolitan 
area. The MDC also has a parks 
division with recreation facilities and 
parkways which are really high speed 
highways, on which trucks are not 
allowed. These parkways, in effect 
part of the state road system located 
in the metropolitan district, involve 
a grouping of cities and towns which 
is different from the sewer and 
water districts. 

There are perhaps 30 communities 
surrounding Boston in a large area 
containing two and a half to three 
million people. To get some kind of 
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orderly system and to bring com- 
munities to fit into the pattern as 
they properly should and have them 
share the burden of the joint prob- 
lems presents an almost insuperable 
task. 

Legislative Action? 

In my area we have been able, 
thus far, to find only one answer to 
it, one which, in a sense, goes con- 
trary to home rule. That answer is to 
follow the example of many Euro- 
pean countries that had this problem 
before we did. This involves action 
by the state, through the legislative 
process and as a parent of these 
“children,” to establish districts arbi- 
trarily and tell the cities and towns 
that they belong. That is much 
easier said than done because most 
of these areas have heavy representa- 
tion in the state legislature where 


they will fight to the end against any 


such proposal. But such a drastic 
remedy is possible if the type of ac- 
tivity that is carried on by the Na- 
tional Municipal League is carried on 
effectively in every single one of the 
states — in other words if planning 
is done, if the best brains are focused 
on the problem and if these brains 
are able to reach agreement as to 
what the best solution is and the pro- 
posal is sold by degrees until it re- 
ceives enough public acceptance so 
that it may become politically 
feasible. 
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Now comes something which may 
not be too well received. In Massa- 
chusetts we have hunted the high- 
ways and the byways to find capable 
people to advise us on this problem. 
Usually in matters of this kind our 
great universities provide individuals 
who are qualified to help. Yet, in 
this particular field, the field of 
metropolitan planning, the experts 
have great diversity of opinion and 
there are tremendous differences in 
problems as between different com- 
munities. I know how earnestly the 
National Municipal League has been 
exploring this problem. With the 
excellent work that the League does 
without claiming credit, working in 
academic circles, with practical ad- 
ministrators, the League can help 
with this problem as it helped with 
the extraordinary advance that has 
been made in municipal government 
throughout the United States in the 
past 50 years. 

While this presentation has been in 
generalities for the most part, the 
generalities are those which, I think, 
offer a great future for the states if 
they are willing to take the responsi- 
bility for planning seriously. If they 
do not take it seriously, sooner or 
later, through default, the federal 
government is going to short circuit 
the entire state system and we will 
find ourselves under a hideous cen- 
tral bureaucracy. 





An End to Freeloading 


Administrator argues that suburban areas resisting 
annexation should pay for their city-type services. 


By ROY H. OWSLEY* 


IMILAR te the Atlanta Plan of 

Improvement which went into 
effect in January 1952, Louisville’s 
proposed Plan for Improvement of 
Local Government in Jefferson 
County — popularly known as the 
“Mallon Plan’’'—was basically a plan 
to add 46 square miles of territory 
and some 68,000 people to Louis- 
ville. It called for extending Louis- 
ville services, as well as sewers to be 
furnished by the Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County Metropolitan Sewer 
District, to the new areas and also 
realignment of certain city and 
county functions. In the November 
1956 election the plan was approved 
by the voters of Louisville but re- 
jected by the suburban areas. 


The added territory covered by 
the plan included 31 small cities in 
Jefferson County on Louisville’s 
fringes, with populations ranging 


* Dr. Owsley, city consultant of Louis- 
ville, was formerly executive secretary of 
the Maine Municipal Association, city 
manager of Portland, Maine, and assistant 
director, later associate director, of the 
American Municipal Association. He is ad- 
junct professor in the Division of Adult 
Education at the University of Louisville 
and author of numerous articles in the field 
of public administration and municipal 
government. 

1 See The Plan for Improvement of the 
Local Government Improvement Commit- 
tee of Jefferson County, Kentucky. Louis- 
ville, July 18, 1956, 25 pages. The six- 
member committee was established by joint 
action of Mayor Andrew Broaddus of 
Louisville and County Judge Bertram Van 
Arsdale, with John Mallon serving as 
chairman. 
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from about 150 to 9,100 inhabitants. 
Parts of the area are covered by 
several long-pending Louisville an- 
nexation proposals, the more im- 
portant of these dating back to 
ordinances enacted in 1946, but 
these have been held up because 
of legal obstacles. They include a 
statutory provision permitting a so- 
called remonstrance to be filed by 
one or more resident freeholders of 
any unincorporated territory pro- 
posed for annexation. In the event 
such a remonstrance is filed, the an- 
nexation proposal must be tried out 
in the courts, with a jury passing on 
questions of fact. 

In the case of incorporated terri- 
tory, annexation by Louisville can 
take place only if the annexation 
proposal is approved by the voters 
of the smaller city in an election on 
the question. 

Also complicating the situation in 
Louisville and Jefferson County is 
the fact that the present laws per- 
mit the incorporation of an area 
“one-half mile in each direction” if 
it contains at least 125 inhabitants 
merely by the filing of a petition 
signed by two-thirds of the voters 
residing therein. The Circuit Court, 
to which all such petitions are di- 
rected, has no choice but to approve 
the incorporation proposal if it is 
found that the territory has the re- 
quired population within the pre- 
scribed boundary and that proper 
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notice of the proceedings has been 
given. 

Under the governing statute, the 
Mallon Plan, in order to be ap- 
proved, had to receive a majority 
vote in each of two separate areas: 
(1) within the city of Louisville and 
(2) within the “affected area” out- 
side. The latter included both un- 
incorporated territory and the 31 
small cities mentioned above. As 
provided by the governing law, the 
vote in each of these 31 cities was 
tabulated separately. In case of a 
majority vote against the plan in 
any of them, that city’s votes, both 
“ves” and “no”, were deducted from 
the totals cast, so that such vote 
would have no effect upon the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the plan, 
and no such city voting against the 
plan would become a part of Louis- 
ville regardless of the total vote on 
the plan in the rest of the outside 
area affected. 


Mallon Plan Campaign Issues 


To the outside observer, the ap- 
proval of the plan by Louisville and 
its overwhelming defeat in the subur- 
ban areas might appear strange and 
illogical. For some years at least, 
there would have been no net finan- 
cial gains to Louisville, whereas the 
areas proposed for merger with 
Louisville would have become the 
immediate beneficiaries of a wide 
range of municipal-type services, in- 

2 The total vote was 48,818 for and 
45,288 against. The breakdown is as fol- 
lows: In Louisville the vote was 41,247 
for and 24,943 against; in the incorporated 
areas (only two of which voted favorably 
on the plan) the vote was 3,487 for and 
11,688 against; and the vote in the unin- 


corporated territory affected was 4,084 for 
and 8,657 against. 
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cluding sewers, which are badly 
needed in some of the suburban 
neighborhoods involved. In fact, the 
only immediate result for the people 
of Louisville from the standpoint of 
finance would have been an esti- 
mated 20 per cent increase in sewer 
rental charges. 

Why then was the plan defeated 
by the suburbs? Various reasons 
have been suggested. The Suburban 
Citizens Committee, which provided 
the organized opposition to the plan, 
contended among other things that 
the plan did not spell out adequately 
what city services would be extended 
to the new territory and provided no 
guarantees of performance. This 
group, as well as some of the lead- 
ing citizens of the suburban com- 
munities affected, insisted that the 
negative vote on the plan indicated 
a desire by suburban residents to 
preserve their neighborhoods and 
communities — that “it was just a 
way of life, not taxes and living 
costs.” But the writer is unable to 
accept this explanation. In their 
speeches throughout the campaign, 
and in almost all the opposition 
literature and paid advertisements 
in local newspapers, the opponents of 
the plan stressed the fact that the 
cost of governmental services to them 
would be substantially increased. 
This matter of costs, therefore, must 
have been a primary and controlling 
factor in the voting on the plan. 

Statements made by the opposi- 
tion during and subsequent to the 
campaign indicated that the subur- 
ban communities want the services 
of Louisville and some of its so- 
called independent and joint city- 
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county agencies but are hopeful that 
these services somehow will be ex- 
tended to them at less cost than that 
envisaged by the Mallon Plan. 

Moreover, there is good reason to 
believe that many of the suburban- 
ites who voted against the plan ex- 
pected a continuation of the present 
situation under which the county 
government, which gets about 70 per 
cent of its revenues from Louisville 
people, extends various municipal- 
type services to the suburbs, these 
being financed out of the county’s 
general funds and without extra or 
special charges to any of the subur- 
ban dwellers benefited thereby. For 
example, the county police depart- 
ment, which performs no functions 
within the city of Louisville, polices 
all of the unincorporated area on 
the city’s fringes as well as some 
streets and roads running through 
or bounded by the various small 
cities and towns in the county. The 
county road department likewise does 
no work within Louisville but is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of county roads serving the 
suburban areas. In fact, nearly two- 
fifths of the entire Jefferson County 
budget is allocated to departments 
and agencies which, almost without 
exception, serve only county resi- 
dents outside the city, and the per- 
centage of the county budget allotted 
to such services is increasing year 
by year. 

Further complicating the situation, 
and adding to the inequities, is the 
local setup for financing certain so- 
called joint agencies, which get an- 
nual appropriations from both Louis- 
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ville and Jefferson County. These 
include the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Health Department, the 
Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, the Jefferson 
County Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict and the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission. In each case, despite the 
fact that Louisville taxpayers con- 
tribute to the agency on the same 
basis as other county taxpayers 
through the county tax dollar, Louis- 
ville alone, of all the cities in the 
county, is called upon to make a 
separate direct annual appropria- 
tion. In the case of the health de- 
partment this separate city appro- 
priation amounts to 70 per cent of 
the combined appropriations. Such 
an arrangement seems to be obvious- 
ly unfair to Louisville taxpayers 
since the services provided by each 
such agency are available equally to 
all residents of Jefferson County, 
whether they live in or outside 
Louisville. 


Some Basic Conclusions 


From Louisville’s experience, as 
well as the recorded experiences of 
other metropolitan areas, it seems 
fair to conclude that the metropoli- 
tan problem here, as almost every- 
where, is primarily a public finance 
problem. There seem to be two basic 
causes: 

1. Lack of adequate and proper 
planning, both fiscal and physical, 
by the major cities involved; 

2. State constitutional and/or 
statutory provisions which are (a) 
archaic and unduly inflexible or (b) 
which were deliberately designed to 
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favor rural or suburban areas at the 
expense of the big cities or (c) which 
are based on a misapplication of the 
principle of home rule. 


A Suggested Approach 


Proceeding upon. these basic 
premises, the approach outlined be- 
low is suggested for solving or at 
least alleviating the metropolitan 
problem. It seems to offer greater 
opportunity for early implementa- 
tion, at least in the majority of cases, 
than any of the special approaches 
experimented with to date in the 
United States. Admittedly, these 
suggestions are not applicable to 
interstate metropolitan areas. Such 
areas present a special problem and 
one to which no general pattern can 
be applied, if for no other reason 
than that any consolidation or 
federation of their component com- 
munities can be effected only by 
interstate compacts, which would 
have to be negotiated with the vari- 
ous state legislatures concerned. This 
suggested approach, likewise, may 
well prove unworkable in many of 
the present metropolitan areas where 
the situation has gotten completely 
out of hand, so to speak, and 
especially where one or more cities 
concerned have reached a size ap- 
proximating or approaching that of 
the central city involved. 

1. Responsibility for Certain 
Services Should Be Shifted to the 
States and/or Counties. To effect an 
orderly realignment of governmental 
functions, to eliminate unnecessary 
and undesirable duplication, and to 
provide for a more equitable distri- 
bution of governmental costs, 
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especially in those jurisdictions 
where the present laws on the sub- 
ject make for division and confusion 
of responsibility between the city 
and county governments, there 
should be shifted to the state and/or 
county governments clear-cut re- 
sponsibility for financing and ad- 
ministering those services which 
rightfully constitute state and/or 
county responsibilities and which 
are, or should be, furnished on a uni- 
form and equal statewide or county- 
wide basis. Public health and wel- 
fare functions are the leading ones 
falling in this category. 

This, of course, should not be ap- 
plied to preclude a city from provid- 
ing special or supplemental services 
in such fields, at its own expense, 
over and above the state or county 
standard if it should desire to do so 
in light of its peculiar needs, but no 
city should be called upon to provide 
through its annual budget for such 
services to a standard and scope 
provided elsewhere in the county ex- 
clusively through state or county 
taxes. A single example will serve to 
illustrate the point. Although his- 
torically and legally poor relief in 
Kentucky is the positive and primary 
responsibility of the county govern- 
ments, the welfare burden has been so 
shifted over the years, as a result of 
the county government’s continued 
inability or unwillingness to meet the 
needs, until today the welfare budget 
of Louisville is approximately $1,- 
200,000 as compared with Jefferson 
County’s of less than $150,000. 
Generally speaking, the Jefferson 
County Welfare Department as- 
sumes no responsibilities within the 
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corporate limits of Louisville, re- 
stricting its activities to the rest of 
the county, including both incorpo- 
rated and unincorporated areas. 

2. County Governments Should 
Be Relieved of All Responsibility for 
Financing Strictly Municipal-type 
Services. In Louisville, as is no doubt 
true of most metropolitan areas in 
the United States, glaring inequities 
exist by virtue of the fact that cer- 
tain costly services provided by the 
county government are extended only 
to unincorporated areas or to other 
areas outside the corporate limits of 
the central city, despite the fact that 
its residents contribute toward the 
cost of such services through county 
taxes on the same basis as the tax- 
payers in those areas receiving the 
special benefits. This is not fair or 
equitable either to the metropolitan 


city involved or to the rural popula- 
tion of the county, which, like the 
central city, receives few if any of 
these special county services. More- 
over, it puts the central city at a 
decided disadvantage in encouraging 
tax-minded suburbanites to agree to 


annexation. To a considerable de- 
gree, therefore, it actively encourages 
exodus to the suburbs. If there is 
ever to be a satisfactory and perma- 
nent solution to the metropolitan 
problem, this condition must some- 
how either be eliminated or at least 
substantially alleviated. 

It was the widespread existence of 
this kind of situation that prompted 
the League of California Cities in 
1951 to sponsor a state law to pro- 
hibit county boards of supervisors 
from providing municipal-type serv- 
ice to an unincorporated urban area 
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unless the costs of such service were 
paid by the area benefited. Although 
this legislative proposal met with 
bitter opposition, it is worthy of note 
that two years later the California 
legislature enacted the _ so-called 
“County Service Area Law,” which 
gives recognition to the principle that 
municipal-type services supplied to 
municipal fringe areas by the county 
above the general county standard 
should be financed by the areas re- 
ceiving the extended services. 


Eliminate Freeloading 


This California law seems not to 
have received the consideration it 
deserves. Perhaps the time will come 
when the principle upon which it is 
based will become widely adopted 
among the other states. When sub- 
urban dwellers are denied the privi- 
lege of “freeloading” on the central 
cities through county or city-county 
agency services largely financed by 
such cities, we will have made a long 
step toward eliminating one of the 
important causes of the present 
metropolitan problem. 

Should legal or practical consider- 
ations rule out the possibility of 
establishment of such county service 
areas, limited use of special districts 
may be justified until particular 
areas become sufficiently urbanized 
to warrant annexation by the central 
city. As a general rule, it would 
seem advisable to have the govern- 
ing boards of such special districts 
comprised of or appointed by the 
officials of existing governmental 
units. Although there is some va- 
lidity to certain objections commonly 
advanced against the creation of such 
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special districts, it is the writer’s 
opinion that limited use of this de- 
vice generally would be preferable to 
most of the alternatives available — 
federation, for instance. It cer- 
tainly would be preferable to having 
the services that might be provided 
through such districts furnished on a 
subsidized basis by the county gov- 
ernment or some other governmental 
subdivision in the area. 

The basic idea is that the residents 
of any urban fringe should be com- 
pelled to pay the full cost of the 
governmental services they need, and 
demand, that are not furnished by 
the county government equally to all 
parts of the county, whether urban, 
suburban or rural. The writer would 
not be too particular as to just how 
this objective is accomplished. Two 
possibilities have been suggested 
above. Still another is the limited 
annexation device provided by char- 
ter amendment in Austin, Texas, 
about two years ago. Under that ar- 
rangement, the city may annex 
fringe areas for limited zoning and 
sanitation purposes, in which areas 
the residents do not pay city taxes 
and receive no city services except 
those for which they pay fees. 

3. The Annexation Laws of Most 
States Should Be Improved and 
Liberalized. Virtually all authorities 
on the subject are in agreement that 
even if some of the other methods for 
solution of the metropolitan problem 
are employed — such as city-county 
consolidation or separation, or 
federation — there still will remain 
a need for annexation to take care 
of future urban growth and develop- 
ment in each metropolitan area. If, 
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therefore, annexation must consti- 
tute a continuing need in any given 
area, regardless of the governmental 
setup employed, why should not the 
annexation method be used before 
the metropolitan problem becomes so 
critical as to require use of some of 
the other more complicated and more 
unwieldly solutions? In other words, 
more extensive use of the annexation 
device is suggested not only as a 
solution to the present problem in 
the great majority of metropolitan 
areas but also as a_ preventative 
measure. Admittedly, adequate use 
of the annexation device cannot be 
had under existing laws in most 
jurisdictions. To make this method 
completely effective in most instances 
will require constructive revision of 
state laws. 


Adequate Annexation Law 


Space limitations here will not 
permit a thorough-going enumeration 
of the essential elements of what the 
writer would consider a completely 
adequate annexation law but the fol- 
lowing are a few especially worthy 
of consideration: 

(a) Annexation by the central 
city in a metropolitan area under 
certain conditions and within pre- 
scribed limits should become more 
or less automatic. For example, it 
would seem proper and desirable for 
the central city in a metropolitan 
area to be able to annex an unin- 
corporated area on its boundaries 
when such area reaches a prescribed 
density of population and without 
the necessity of costly and time- 
consuming litigation. 

(b) State annexation laws should 
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be amended to permit the central 
city in a metropolitan area to annex 
another city completely surrounded 
by it when the smaller city is so lack- 
ing in human and other resources 
that it cannot support a full range 
of municipal services. In Kentucky, 
as in many other states, annexation 
under such a situation is possible 
only when approved by the voters of 
the smaller city. This seems to the 
writer to be a misapplication of the 
principle of home rule. To quote the 
President’s Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations:* 

It defeats the purpose of home rule 
to resist needed consolidation of local 
units by interpreting home rule as a 
right of perpetual self-determination. 
Self-determination in one isolated lo- 
cal unit of a large community restricts 
the opportunity for genuine home 
rule in the whole community. .. . 
The statewide enforcement of some 
degree of uniformity in the common 
interest may in the long run strength- 
en, rather than weaken, home rule by 
ensuring that local action will be more 
satisfying to the public. 

(c) County boundary lines should 
not be permitted to stand as an arti- 
ficial barrier to annexation where 
areas lying within two or more 
counties of the same state are so 
akin socially and economically as to 
constitute truly one community. 
This seems so basically sound and 
logical as to require no elaboration. 

(d) The requirement of jury trials 
in annexation cases either should be 
eliminated entirely (as by some ap- 
plication or refinement of the special 


3 A Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress. Washington, D.C., 
June 1955, pages 54-55. 
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annexation court device used in Vir- 
ginia) or the questions of fact to be 
passed upon by the juries should be 
so clearly stated in the governing 
statute as to minimize the opportuni- 
ties for the jurors to be swayed by 
considerations of sentiment or by 
personal bias. 


Incorporation Requirements 


4. Reasonable and Realistic Re- 
quirements for Incorporation Should 
Be Imposed. If the annexation de- 
vice is to be used effectively over a 
long period of time in any metropoli- 
tan area, there must be legal barriers 
to premature and unsound incorpo- 
ration of suburban areas. The his- 
tory of our metropolitan areas is 
replete with examples of incorpora- 
tion designed solely as a block to 
annexation by the central city. This 
not only interferes with the normal 
and orderly expansion of the city 
upon whose continued existence and 
progress the general well-being and 
prosperity of the whole area depends 
but also creates a situation in which 
such newly incorporated areas either 
are left deficient in municipal-type 
services or must be _ subsidized 
through the provision of such serv- 
ices by the county government, the 
central city or some special district 
operating in the area. Moreover, it 
tends to breed friction and ill-feeling 
between the small cities and the 
central city of the metropolitan area. 

To prevent such situations, state 
laws should be amended to prescribe 
a minimum population for the in- 
corporation of all cities or towns and 
especially in the case of new incorpo- 
rations within a metropolitan area. 
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Such minimum population should be 
fixed at a level sufficiently high to 
give some assurance that the new 
city will be strong and stable enough 
to finance and maintain itself as a 
city in the true sense of the word. 
Moreover, it might be justifiable, in 
some cases at least, to bar incorpo- 
ration under any conditions within 
an area contiguous or immediately 
adjacent to the boundaries of the 
central city of a metropolitan district 
unless the central city has declined to 
annex the area proposed for incorpo- 
ration. 
Conclusion 

This suggested formula for at 
least a partial solution to the present 
problem in most metropolitan areas 
and for preventing or minimizing 
new metropolitan area problems may 
seem somewhat harsh and drastic to 
some persons. It certainly will be 
opposed by the suburban dwellers in 
most of our existing metropolitan 
areas. It is the writer’s conviction, 
however, that the long-range ends 
will more than justify the means. A 
similar conviction is expressed in the 
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following excerpt from a report by 
the Central Business District Council 
of the Urban Land Institute: 


The council feels that few states 
at the present time have faced realis- 
tically the problems created by their 
expanding urban areas. Most state 
laws permit the escape from the mu- 
nicipality to outlying areas of the 
assets of the community in the form 
of residential, commercial and indus- 
trial development, qualified men and 
women in public office and, at the 
same time, prevent it from incor- 
porating these areas into the central 
city upon which they are economi- 
cally dependent for their existence. 
The need to bring local municipal gov- 
ernment into line with the realities of 
urban growth is essential if both the 
central city and the outlying com- 
munities, which are not now support- 
ing it, are to continue to maintain 
themselves as economically sound 
units. Outlying areas cannot escape 
their responsibilities in this respect in- 
definitely and the states cannot con- 
tinue to ignore this problem in their 
own self-interest. 


4 The City Fights Back, by Hal Bur- 


ton. New York, The Citadel Press, 1954, 
Appendix A (1), page 221. 





Rural Ohio Hangs On 


New attempt made in long struggle to give cities 
fair representation as farm population diminishes. 


By FRANCIS R. AUMANN* 


To opening session of the 1957 
Ohio General Assembly had 
hardly begun when Representative 
Frank A. Gorman of Cuyahoga 
County introduced a measure to 
amend the Ohio constitution by 
striking out the provision that “each 
county shall have [at least] one 
representative.” This proposal intro- 
duced the latest phase in an urban- 
rural struggle over legislative ap- 
portionment that has been going on 
since the turn of the century. 

The struggle is rooted in the basic 
fact of population change. In 1900, 
about 35 per cent of the country’s 
total population lived on farms and 
one-third of its labor force was 
directly engaged in agriculture, 
whereas today only 15 per cent live 
on farms and less than one-sixth of 
the labor force is employed in agri- 
culture. The Ohio population trend 
has followed the national pattern 
with cities gaining population at the 
expense of the rural areas. 

A projection of the census figures 
of recent decades into the next 
twenty years shows that the greatest, 
though not fastest, population 
growth will take place in the highly 


* Dr. Aumann, who has taught political 
science at The Ohio State University since 
1928, has contributed over 60 articles to 
scholarly journals and is the author or co- 
author of several books, the latest of which 
are The Instrumentalities of Justice (1956) 
and, with Harvey Walker, The Govern- 
ment and Administration of Ohio (1956). 


industrialized areas around the 
Great Lakes, in which such Ohio 
cities as Cleveland, Toledo, Akron 
and Youngstown are found. Rapid 
industrialization, which has made 
Ohio the second state in manufactur- 
ing, is not confined to the northern 
area, however. Great manufacturing 
centers are now found in the Miami 
Valley from Dayton to Cincinnati, 
large scale industry is emerging in 
the Columbus area and even larger 
developments are springing up along 
the Ohio River. All of this suggests 
further increases in urban popula- 
tion and an intensification of the 
struggle over legislative apportion- 
ment. 

The condition and prospects of 
rural Ohio are of a different order. 
Although only 35th in size, Ohio 
usually ranks about eighth or ninth 
in income from the sale of farm 
products and its agriculture, which 
is a billion-dollar business, remains 
the greatest single business in the 
state. Despite this fact rural Ohio 
continues to lose both acreage and 
population. Between 1936 and 1954 
Ohio lost 3,000,000 acres, or .13 per 
cent of its farm lands and, since 
1950, it has lost 22,285, or 11 per 
cent of its farms. The Ohio Turnpike 
alone is said to have taken out of pro- 
duction over 25,000 acres of rich 


1 “Ohio Agriculture Today,” by Leo 
Rummell, The Ohio Historical Quarterly, 
July 1956, page 260. 
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farm land, with a potential annual 
production of 2,500,000 bushels of 
corn. 

As industry expands, farm acreage 
is taken not only for plant facilities 
but for housing, transportation, water 
supply and other services. For ex- 
ample, when a number of large plants 
recently came to the Columbus area, 
another water supply dam had tb be 
built to make a reservoir covering 
many acres of farm lands and new 
housing developments in various 
forms spread out to the county line 
and beyond. In Cuyahoga, Hamil- 
ton and Lucas Counties, the expan- 
sion has been so great that few work- 
ing farms remain. It is estimated 


that only 10 per cent of Ohio’s popu- 
lation of nine million now live on 
farms and that by 1965 there will be 
a population of more than ten mil- 


lion with not more than 9 per cent 
on farms. As the land area under 
cultivation decreases and the mech- 
anization of agriculture increases the 
proportion of farm workers in the 
total labor force of the state will 
diminish still further. 

Despite these losses in comparative 
strength and numbers, rural Ohio has 
been slow to surrender the very con- 
siderable influence which she has 
exercised in public affairs since pio- 
neer days. From time to time, as 
political dynasties arose and fell, the 
center of political power may have 
shifted to some urban group or 
combination of urban groups, but 
even then the views of rural Ohio 
could not be ignored. Certainly no 
important party actions could be 
taken in the legislature if the “corn- 
stalk club” was not favorable to it. 
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One might wonder how such strength 
could be maintained in the face of 
the increasing growth of the cities. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this, not the least of which is the ap- 
portionment provision of the Ohio 
constitution which Representative 
Gorman would like to amend. It is 
through this provision that rural 
Ohio has maintained strength in the 
legislature disproportionate to its di- 
minishing numbers. 


Makeup of Legislature 


By the terms of the Ohio constitu- 
tion a General Assembly made up of 
a House of Representatives and 
Senate constitutes the legislative 
body of the state. The membership 
of this body is determined by a 
somewhat complicated arrangement. 
In the Senate, membership is selected 
from districts formed on the basis of 
population whereas, in the House, 
representation is based partly on 
population and partly on the terri- 
torial principle. Prior to 1902, 
counties that were too small in popu- 
lation to be entitled to separate 
representation were combined to 
form representative districts. In that 
year, however, a _ constitutional 
amendment was adopted which pro- 
vided that each county is entitled to 
one representative regardless of 
population. 

The formula for determining mem- 
bership in either house on the basis 
of population is also somewhat 
complicated. The precise number of 
seats in House and Senate to be allo- 
cated to each county and senatorial 
district is determined by an ex 
officio board made up of the gover- 
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nor, auditor and secretary of state. 
Following every decennial federal 
census this board makes an appor- 
tionment which is to apply to the 
next five biennial sessions of the 
General Assembly. The ratio for 
representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is ascertained by divid- 
ing the population of the state shown 
by this census by the number 100. 
The senatorial ratio is obtained by 
dividing the population of the state 
by the number 35. When any county, 
or senatorial district, has a popula- 
tion fraction over that required as a 
ratio, equal to one-fifth of a ratio, 
one representative or senator is add- 
ed to the delegation from that county 
or senatorial district in the fifth ses- 
sion of the decennial period. If the 
fraction is equal to two-fifths of a 
ratio an additional member is added 
in the fourth and third sessions, and 
so on. 

Although this formula, which gives 
a changing number in each house 
from session to session, is as awk- 
ward as it is unique, it is the amend- 
ment of 1902 that has drawn the 
chief criticism. As its urban critics 
see it, this amendment, in providing 
for a representative for each county 
no matter how small its population 
may be, lays the basis for a system 
of “rotten borough’ representation 
that cannot be defended today and 
will have even less to justify it as the 
state becomes increasingly indus- 
trialized in the future. 

A cursory examination of the 
membership of the 1953-54 General 
Assembly will show some of the fan- 
tastic inequalities that exist in the 
present system of representation. 
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This body was made up of 169 mem- 
bers, 136 in the House and 33 in the 
Senate. The representative ratio for 
the House was 79,466 or 1 per cent 
of the population of 7,946,627, as set 
forth by the 1950 census. Since each 
county is guaranteed one representa- 
tive, many members actually repre- 
sented far fewer people than the 
number prescribed by the representa- 
tive ratio. For example, Vinton 
County with a population of 11,573 
had one representative, as did Noble 
County with a population of 11,750 
and Morgan County with a popula- 
tion of 12,836. None of these coun- 


ties had even one-sixth of the pre- 
scribed representative ratio. 


Many Disparities 


Any number of curious disparities 
might be cited. For instance the 1950 
census figures gave Ashtabula Coun- 
ty (whose thriving lakeport city, 
Ashtabula, ranks high among all the 
Great Lakes ports in tonnage and 
total cargo receipts), a population of 
78,695. That is close to the exact 
legislative ratio of the 1953-54 ses- 
sion. Consequently Ashtabula Coun- 
ty had only one representative al- 
though it had well over six times as 
many people as Vinton County. 
Moreover, Ashtabula’s population of 
78,695 was outvoted five to one by 
the 64,999 inhabitants of Vinton, 
Noble, Morgan, Pike and Paulding 
Counties. If the 64,999 people of 
these five rural counties were con- 
centrated in one county they would 
have one vote. Under the present 
“rotten borough” system they have 
five which is the same number given 
to Summit County’s 410,032 inhabi- 
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tants. If we add Monroe County 
with its 15,362 inhabitants to the 
list above we have six counties with 
a total population of 80,361. These 
80,361 people had the same number 
of representatives in the 1953-54 
General Assembly as the 503,540 in- 
habitants of Franklin County (Co- 
lumbus), one more representative 
than the 395,551 people of Lucas 
County (Toledo), the 398,441 people 
of Montgomery County (Dayton), 
and the 410,032 people of Summit 
County (Akron), and twice as many 
representatives as the 257,629 peo- 
ple of Mahoning County (Youngs- 
town). 
Power of Rural Bloc 

When the basis of comparison is 
widened, the significance of the 
“rotten borough” condition becomes 
even more apparent. Thus: (1) 
seventeen rural counties with a 
population of 302,827 have the same 
number of votes in the House as the 
1,389,532 inhabitants of Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland); (2) twenty 
small counties with a population of 
367,488 have over twice as many 
representatives as the nine who 
represent the 732,952 people of Ham- 
ilton County (Cincinnati); and (3) 
26 counties with a population of 
532,481 have the same number of 
representatives as the 2,113,489 peo- 
ple who live in Cuyahoga and 
Hamilton Counties, which means 
that one rural vote is equal to almost 
four in the two largest cities in the 
state. 

The apportionment system which 
causes these disparities not only 
gives unequal consideration to popu- 
lation but largely disregards the 
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comparative wealth of the counties 
and the amount of taxes they pay for 
the support of the state government. 
It also gives the rural bloc the power 
to prevent legislation of importance 
to the cities and to push through 
measures favorable to its own 
interests. 

In the past it has exercised this 
power on numerous occasions. In 
the twenties, for example, as the 
automobile made the “mud road” 
obsolete, a whole new highway sys- 
tem had to be built. The farmer 
who had long carried an undue bur- 
den of expenditure for highway 
costs, wanted to shift a large part 
of this burden from the property 
tax to some other form of taxation. 
The rural legislative bloc accom- 
plished this purpose’ by establish- 
ing a gasoline tax with certain 
exemptions and allocations favorable 
to the farmer. This led to a resound- 
ing urban-rural battle. In 1929, 
Senator George H. Bender of Cuya- 
hoga County launched a campaign 
for 250,000 names on a petition to 
amend the constitution so as to give 
Ohio’s cities a greater representation 
in the legislature. He dropped the 
proposal a short time afterwards, 
however, when certain changes in the 
uniform property tax provisions were 
made. 

During the economic depression of 
the early ’30s, the urban-rural con- 
flict rose to new heights, this time 
over such matters as state aid, taxes 
and relief. When the federal govern- 
ment came in with funds that were 
necessary to meet these problems of 
relief and finance, the cities turned 
their eyes to Washington for assist- 
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ance. This tendency, which has been 
well described by Paul V. Betters 
and others, had a considerable im- 
portance. Not only did it lead to 
“the last hurrah” of Boston’s 
“Purple Shamrock” and other city 
bosses but it started a development 
in city-federal relations which may 
become even more significant in the 
future. In Ohio it did much to les- 
sen tensions between the urban and 
rural groups as the cities felt less 
need for assistance from the state 
legislature. 
Population Growth 

During the ’40s, however, there was 
trouble again, this time because of 
expanding population. Although the 
decade of greatest urban advance in 
the United States was in the ’20s, 
when 14.8 million urban dwellers 
were added, the growth of 14.5 mil- 
lion during the 1940-50 period was 
almost as large. This growth was the 
most rapid in the peripheral subur- 
ban zones surrounding the congested 
cities. With rapid growth in the out- 
skirts requiring the development of 
new services and facilities (for police 
protection, fire protection, water, 
sewerage, streets, etc.) and the obso- 
lescent slum-burdened center requir- 
ing renovation and revitalization, 
city officials once again were over- 
whelmed with problems which drove 
them to the state legislature for 
assistance. 

Their pleas for help took many 
forms: more state aid in various 
fields; a larger local share in state 
tax moneys such as the sales tax; 
less city financial responsibility in 
the construction of inter-connected 
city, state, and federal highways; 
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state acquiescence in the development 
of new forms of city taxes, such as 
the income tax, and so on. When the 
state government did not provide 
such aid in the kind and amount 
hoped for, the next step was a re- 
turn to their ancient battle for legis- 
lative reapportionment. Most of the 
problems of the ’40s were carried 
over into the fast-moving ’50s, as the 
cities grew and difficulties multiplied. 

What are the present chances for 
the adoption of the necessary con- 
stitutional changes to bring about 
such reapportionment? If the ex- 
perience of the recent past means 
anything the prospects are not too 
good. There are several ways in 
which a constitutional change may 
be proposed: (1) by the people 


through an initiative petition, (2) by 
a constitutional convention, and (3) 
by the legislature. In 1929 the first 


method was attempted by Senator 
George Bender and failed. One of 
the reasons given for dropping the 
proposal was that it might better be 
taken up in a constitutional conven- 
tion. Since the people of Ohio are 
required to vote on such a conven- 
tion every twenty years, and a vote 
was coming up in 1932, it was argued 
that the reapportionment problem 
could be worked out in that conven- 
tion. When 1932 came, however, the 
people voted against calling a con- 
stitutional convention as they did 
twenty years later in 1952. On the 
basis of this record the constitutional 
convention possibility does not seem 
promising. 

What about the third method 
which Representative Gorman has 
attempted? A word about this pro- 
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posal may throw some light on its 
prospects. This proposal would alter 
the existing legislative ratio. The 
present ratio is 79,466. By the terms 
of the Gorman proposal the provision 
of 1902 that each county is entitled 
to at least one representative would 
be eliminated, and each county would 
be required to have a population of at 
least one half of the representative 
ratio of 79,466 to be entitled to a 
representative. There are 47 coun- 
ties which cannot meet the one-half 
ratio requirement of the 1950 census 
figures. 
Combine Counties 


To give these smaller counties 
representation in the House it would 
be necessary to combine two or more 
— if adjacent — into one district to 
make up the half-quota of 39,733, 
or put them in a district with another 


adjoining county to meet the re- 
quired quota. There are 139 mem- 
bers in the house in the 1957-58 
General Assembly as compared with 
136 in the 1953-54 General As- 
sembly. Since it takes a three-fifths 
vote of each House to submit a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to 
the electorate it will take a vote of 
84 members of the House and 21 
members of the Senate to submit the 
Gorman proposal to the people. It is 
estimated that the rural counties 
would lose 25 votes in the House by 
this change and that the big urban 
counties would gain that many, 
thereby giving them control of the 
legislature. It would seem doubtful 
that the 47 members from the rural 
counties affected by the change will 
favor a measure that would so 
greatly reduce their strength. 
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This does not mean that the legal 
barriers to reapportionment are in- 
surmountable. These are fast-mov- 
ing days. In the presence of new 
and all pervasive media of mass com- 
munication many ideas, opinions and 
attitudes that have been long and 
tenaciously adhered to suddenly give 
way. In a period when people have 
been compelled to think in global 
terms there are few individuals or 
groups who can concern themselves 
exclusively with the problems that 
lie at their own doorstep. It is not 
surprising that the farmer and the 
city dweller are getting more alike 
in their thinking habits, ways of liv- 
ing and general awareness of their 
mutual problems. There is much 
evidence that the same technology 
that has pulled the population away 
from the farms and into the city is 
now drawing urban and rural popu- 
lation closer together. The great in- 
dustrial expansion that has massed 
people in the cities has also provided 
the market that makes agriculture a 
big business. At the same time the 
highly mechanized, highly produc- 
tive, high income farm, with its in- 
creasing need for motor power, ma- 
chinery, implements, electrical equip- 
ment, trucks, household equipment 
and so on, also provides an important 
market for the city’s industries. 
Good roads and quickened transport 
systems bring farm and city more 
closely together than one might 
think in the compact Ohio area. 

This tendency is shown in still an- 
other way. Today not less than 53 
per cent of the state’s farmers en- 
gage in some work away from the 

(Continued on page 222) 





Letter to the Editor 


New Name for League? 
To the Editor 
of the NaTionaL Municipal Review: 
The January 1956 issue of the Na- 
TIONAL MuNICcIPAL Review reported that 
the idea that the National Municipal 


League should change its name to one 
more definitive of its program came to a 
head at the annual business meeting of 
the Council on December 2 with the deci- 
sion that a small committee be appointed 
to study this as well as general public 
relations problems. “Agitation for a new 


name has been intermittent for many 
years since the organization was founded 
in 1894,” said the Review, “with argu- 
ments that the League’s program has been 
broadened and that the assumption of 
similar names by state organizations of 
local officials has caused confusion.” 

Not having heard to date what became 
of that timely suggestion, I am taking the 
liberty of expressing my opinions in favor 
of a change. Together with other mem- 
bers of the Council of the National Civil 
Service League we dropped “Reform” 
from its name in 1945, which is self-ex- 
planatory. The Civil Service Assembly, 
celebrating its golden anniversary, moved 
into its second half-century under a new 
name, Public Personnel Association, ef- 
fective January 1, 1957. If one examined 
any directory of public administration 
organizations one would find it difficult to 
obtain sufficiently accurate information 
concerning some of them because their 
names are foreign to their purposes. 

In the opening remarks of Hon. Frank 
C. Moore at the National Conference on 
Government, Seattle, July 26, 1955, he 
said in part: “For more than 60 years, 
the National Municipal League has 
sought out the weaknesses of our Ameri- 
can system of government, developed ap- 
propriate remedies, and patiently but ef- 
fectively worked for their adoption. .. . 
No other organization has done more to 
inspire and equip our citizens for effective 
action for the improvement of their gov- 


ernment, especially at the local level. ... 
I believe that the activities of the League 
over the years have had a substantial part 
in initiating the current inquiries into the 
functions of our federal, state and local 
governments and their intergovernmental 
relationships.” 

It is apparent from these remarks that 
the name National Municipal League is 
inadequate and should be changed to, let 
us say, American Association for Good 
Government because it is more accurate 
and all-inclusive. The public is entitled to 
know us in our true light. We are for 
good government at all levels. 

According to the United States Bureau 
of the Census, in a report issued in March 
1952 entitled Governments in the United 
States in 1951, there are 119,465 taxing 
units in addition to the federal govern- 
ment and 48 state governments. There 
were 457 more municipalities (cities, 
boroughs, villages and towns) in the 
United States in 1951 than in 1942. 

In Mr. Richard S. Child’s address be- 
fore the annual dinner of the League’s 
National Conference on Government, 
Seattle, July 27, 1955, he stated in part: 
“Our arsenal of pamphlets changes and 
develops a little every year as facts and 
the thinking of our volunteer experts and 
scholars require. It covers the whole 
range of state and local government but 
through it all runs the basic concentration 
on the viewpoint of the ordinary preoc- 
cupied voter. How can we design govern- 
ments so simple and understandable that 
without conscious effort the voter will 

be able to cast an informed vote 
on every issue on election day?” 

If there is ever to be a nation-wide civic 
organization representing general citizen 
interest it will be the reincarnation of the 
National Municipal League under its 
more revealing name of AMERICAN As- 
SOCIATION FoR Goop GOVERNMENT. (Tech- 
nically speaking, AAGG means atoms for 


‘ood. ) 
S Rosert STEINEMANN 


Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 
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Commission Urges 
State Changes 


Second North Carolina 
Group Submits Report 
IXTY recommendations for improve- 
ment in the organization and pro- 
cedures of North Carolina state 
governmental departments and agencies 
have been made by the 1955-57 Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of State Govern- 
ment. The commission, headed by State 
Representative David Clark and includ- 
ing two other representatives, three 
senators and three private citizens, con- 
centrated on measures to improve the 
internal management of the state govern- 
ment. 

A similar commission for 1953-55 
made 54 recommendations affecting 
eleven areas of state government, and 
the legislature adopted 34, including most 
of the recommendations considered by 
that commission to be of primary im- 
portance.! It urged that the work of re- 
organization be continued. 

According to Popular Government, 
published by the Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, the 
chief recommendation of the second com- 
mission is that a new Department of 
Administration be created, to centralize 
the work of several administrative con- 
trol agencies. Another outstanding pro- 
posal is establishment of a permanent 
Legislative Research Committee. 

The commission has issued its findings 
and recommendations in a series of ten 
reports. Their subjects, with some of 
the highlights, are as follows: 

Fiscal Information. The commission 
decided that there is no need for an 


1 See the Review, May 1955, page 
253, and October 1955, page 471. 


agency in addition to the Budget Bureau 
to provide fiscal information for the 
legislature but urged that the use of 
program budgeting techniques in the 
preparation of the budget document be 
increased, and that personnel skilled in 
management analysis be added to the 
budgeting staff, to make continuing re- 
views of the operations of state agencies. 

Department of Administration. The 
commission recommended a Department 
of Administration to combine present ac- 
tivities of the Budget Bureau and the 
Division of Purchase and Contract; to 
furnish the governor with an effective 
right-hand man—the director of adminis- 
tration—who would direct and supervise 
the staff agencies now reporting directly 
to the governor; to permit greater con- 
trol over the many departments and 
agencies in the executive branch, through 
better coordination of fiscal operations; 
to provide greater continuity of person- 
nel in administrative posts in the fiscal 
area; and to provide an organizational 
basis for new staff activities in state 
planning, management analysis and prop- 
erty inventory and control. 

The proposed initial setup of the new 
department would comprise six divi- 
sions: budget and accounting, manage- 
ment analysis, architectural and engi- 
neering, long-range planning, procure- 
ment, and property control and disposi- 
tion. 

Property Management. The commis- 
sion recommended that long-range plans 
to meet future real property needs of 
state agencies be prepared by the long- 
range planning division of the new De- 
partment of Administration; that the 
division of procurement in that depart- 
ment undertake the standardization of 
property acquisition procedures; that a 
detailed inventory of state lands and 
buildings be maintained by the division 
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of property control and disposition in 
the same department, such division to 
have authority (under the governor) to 
assign property to state agencies and to 


standardize property disposition pro- 
cedures. 
Occupational Licensing Boards. The 


commission recommended that the state’s 
25 independent licensing boards be re- 
quired to file annual financial reports 
with the secretary of state and also re- 
ports that will indicate to the public 
whether any boards are unduly restric- 
tive; and that each board undergo an 


annual audit at its own expense but 
under the supervision of the state 
auditor. 

Building Regulation and Inspection. 


The commission repeated previous criti- 
cisms of the confused status of building 
regulation, and the need of an enlarged 
Building Code Council, with primary re- 
sponsibility for recommending changes in 
the state’s building laws and the adminis- 
trative practices for their enforcement. 
It also urged the creation of a perma- 
nent interdepartmental building regula- 
tion committee. 

Food and Related Inspectional Activ- 
ities. To eliminate conflicting or 
duplicate inspections involved with the 
production of food and related products, 
the commission decided that functions 
primarily relating to sanitation and 
health should be assigned to the State 
Board of Health, and that matters of 
marketing, purity of products, etc, 
should be assigned to the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Conservation and Development of 
Water Resources. To cure duplication 
of functions of water agencies and facil- 
itate accumulation of information neces- 
sary for determining state water policy, 
the commission recommended that the 
Board of Water Commissioners, rather 
than the Department of Conservation 
and Development, be regarded primarily 
as a planning and advisory agency and 
that the latter department should have 
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exclusive responsibility for hydrological 
research, maintaining a general source 
of water information for the public and 
publishing such information. 

of General Services. The 
commission recommended that the ex 
officio Board of Public Buildings and 
Grounds be abolished; that its respon- 
sibility for making rules and regulations 
for the use and care of public buildings 
and grounds be transferred to the gov- 
ernor and Council of State; and that a 
new Division of General Services be 
created, to take over from the board all 
operational and routine duties connected 
with the operation and maintenance of 
public property in the state capital 
(Raleigh), and to establish and operate 
a central motor pool, secretarial pools, 
etc. This division might ultimately be 
incorporated into the proposed Depart- 
ment of Administration. 

Personnel Management. The commis- 
sion urged that the State Personnel De- 
partment and the Merit System Council 
consider expansion of the recruiting pro- 
gram adopted by the latter, pursuant to 
recommendations of the previous com- 
mission. It recommended that the Budg- 
et Bureau have the responsibility for 
fixing the number of allowable positions 
in each agency and that the Personnel 
Department classify these positions and 
establish appropriate salary ranges. It 
proposed an incentive award program to 
encourage suggestions by state employees 
for improvements in governmental pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

Legislative Research Committee. The 
commission recommended that as a help 
to the legislature in dealing with the 
complex problems presented by greatly 
expanded state government, a Legislative 
Research Committee, similar to the legis- 
lative councils established in more than 
two-thirds of the states since 1933, 
should be created. It would be provided 
with a staff and would study matters 
referred to it by the legislature, super- 
sede study commissions concerned with 
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problems of less than major significance, 
undertake studies on its own motion, 
and furnish information to individual 
legislators. 


Plans for Constitution 
Changes in New York 


Preparations for a New York State 
constitutional convention in 1959, if 
called by the voters in November 1957, 
are under way on the part of the Tempo- 
rary State Commission on the Constitu- 
tional Convention. This body, estab- 
lished by the 1956 legislature, consists 
of fifteen members—five appointed by 
the governor and ten by the legislative 
leaders. It is headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and has a research staff of 
which Dr. William J. Ronan is director 
and John E. Bebout is associate director. 

In its first report, issued in February, 
the commission outlines its program, 
which includes studies, inquiries, surveys 
and analyses by the commission and its 
staff, which seeks contact and coopera- 
tion with other groups that are active 
in the fields of constitutional revision or 
have developed useful related informa- 
tion. Public hearings to receive pro- 
posals for constitutional change are ex- 
pected to be held in May. Besides col- 
lecting data for the use of delegates, and 
reporting impartially on proposals for 
constitutional change, the commission is 
undertaking a special study of the prob- 
lem of simplifying the constitution, 
which is over four times as long as the 
federal constitution and has been much 
amended. 


Amendments Would Aid 
Connecticut Legislature 


The Connecticut League of Women 
Voters has announced its support of four 
proposed amendments to the state con- 
stitution now before the legislature: (1) 
home rule to give Connecticut’s 169 
towns power to govern themselves with- 
in the framework set by the legislature; 
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(2) annual budget sessions of the legis- 
lature instead of biennial meetings for 
only five months; (3) elimination of 
legislators’ salaries from the constitution 
—they are now set at the unrealistic 
amount of $600 for two years; (4) a ban 
on the holding of state or municipal of- 
fices while serving in the legislature. 


These amendments, the League of 
Women Voters holds, will enable the 
legislature to deal seriously with state- 
wide matters, such as educational policy, 
at yearly intervals, without being con- 
cerned with a multitude of local matters 
or the cross currents of political affairs. 

The four amendments must be passed 
by a two-thirds majority of both houses 
at the present session of the legislature 
and then by a majority of the voters 
voting in a statewide referendum. 


Rhode Island Constitution 
Convention Sought 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Rhode Island legislature by three New- 
port County Republicans proposing the 
calling of a constitutional convention, if 
sanctioned by the voters in a special elec- 
tion, to draft amendments allowing 
municipalities to adopt their own elec- 
tion procedures. 

The convention also would be author- 
ized to draft a proposed amendment to 
fix the number and composition of state 
courts and the selection, qualifications, 
tenure and retirement of judges serving 
on those courts. 

Recommendations of the convention 
would be submitted to a special election 
before taking effect. 

The bill was referred to the House 
Committee on Special Legislation. 


Commission Studies 
West Virginia Constitution 
The West Virginia legislature has 


adopted a resolution creating a commis- 
sion of 45 persons to study the need for 
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constitutional revision in the state. No 
deadline was set for the report of the 
commission but the adoption of the reso- 
lution is a hopeful sign to those citizens 
who believe the needs re- 
writing. 


constitution 


Paut D. STEWART 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Montana Tries Again 
on Legislative Council 


In Montana a legislative council bill 
has recently been signed by the governor. 
Two previous acts for this purpose have 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court. The latest decision 
was early in 1954, outlawing an act of 
the 1953 legislature which sought to es- 
tablish a council consisting of four mem- 
bers from each house. 

The court held that this violated the 
constitutional provision that no legislator 
could be appointed to any civil office of 
the state during the term for which he 


was elected. It also decided that the 
act, by allowing actual travelling and 
other expenses to council members, 


violated constitutional mileage per diem 
allowances for legislators and a provi- 
sion that they shall receive no other com- 
pensation, perquisites or allowances. It 
was even held that the duties of the 
council were the same as those performed 
by legislative members and committees 
during the 60-day session, with the ex- 
ception of finally enacting proposed meas- 
ures into law, and that the act therefore 
violated a constitutional provision that 
no session of the legislature shall exceed 
60 days. 

It remains to be seen what the fate of 
the new act will be. 

Establishment of legislative councils 
has been under consideration this year 
in at least three other state legislatures— 
Idaho, West Virginia and Wyoming. In 
the first there is now no continuing legis- 
lative service agency. In West Virginia 
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Revision of Illinois 
Constitution Asked 


A resolution calling for a con- 
vention to revise the Illinois con- 
stitution has introduced in 
the state legislature by two Demo- 

Chi- 
similar 
Governor 


been 


cratic representatives from 
cago. This follows a 
suggestion made by 

William G. Stratton (Republican) 
in his second inaugural address. 
The Chicago Sun-Times 
ments, “Unfortunately, none of the 
Republican majority leaders has 
lent his support to the resolution. 
Sut the resolution ought to stimu- 
late debate even without 


majority support.” 


com- 


public 











the Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion and the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment and Finance have been providing 
certain research services. In 
Wyoming the proposed council would re- 
Ways and Means 
Legisla- 


interim 


place the permanent 
Committee and the 
Interim Committee. 


permanent 
tive 


Delaware Uses Model 


Registration System 


Delaware, in May 1955, adopted the 
National Municipal League’s “Model 
Voter Registration System” and held its 
first election thereunder in November 
1956; the election laws as thus amended 
are now issued in a single 320-page 
volume by the secretary of state. 

Voters made their first signed applica- 
tions for permanent registration to the 
county election officials on certain days 
in August and October 1956 and signed 
two record cards, one to be filed at the 
county election headquarters and the 
other to go out in locked binders to the 
precinct polling place where the voter, 
identifies himself by 


coming to vote, 
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signing again for comparison on the 
permanent record. The latter records his 
appearance at the polls on that date and, 
if he does not change his address or 
disqualify himself by failing to vote in 
any four consecutive years, his registra- 
tion remains standing indefinitely. If he 
moves, his signature on a request for 
change facilitates the necessary transfer 
of the loose-leaf record to the new place 
in the files. Copies of precinct lists of 
qualified registrants as biennially cor- 
rected are made available to party 
workers. 

This raises to 27 the number of states 
which now protect the citizens’ right to 
vote by comparison of signatures—like 
spending his money in the bank. 


State Auditor 


The state auditor is made ex officio 
state election commissioner with the 
duty of serving the little state’s three 
counties in providing uniform record 
forms, binders and other supplies, and 
to make a punch card out of every 
voter’s application (1) to detect any 
attempts of a voter to register in more 
than one precinct and (2) to identify 
voters who should be notified that by 
persistent failure to vote they are about 
to lose the privilege unless they re-regis- 
ter and re-establish their right to do so. 

The only item wherein the law falls 
short of the League’s model is in limit- 
ing registration to a few dates of the 
year before the temporary staffs of the 
election boards instead of permitting 
registration at any time of year in 
county office hours at the county clerk’s 
office by the permanent staffs thereof. 

The application of the law is extended 
to party primaries only if the party of- 
ficials request it to resolve a contest for 
a nomination, the internal management 
of the structure and operations of the 
party convention systems being unregu- 


lated. 
R.S.C. 
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Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports that it has added 
fifteen cities since January 1 to its list 
of council-manager municipalities; some 
of them adopted the plan in 1956. Those 
which have not already been reported in 
this column (together with their popula- 
tions—1950 unless otherwise noted) are: 
ANN Arsor, MICHIGAN, (48,251); Ripc- 
WAY, PENNSYLVANIA, (6,244); and 
WHITWELL (1,586), WAY NESBORO 
(1,147) and CHARLESTON, in Tennessee. 

ApRIAN, MICHIGAN, (1950 population 
18,393) approved a  council-manager 
charter by a vote of 1,989 to 643 at a 
special election on January 29. Election 
of the council was scheduled for April 1. 

PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA, a commu- 
nity with 6,681 eligible voters (indicat- 
ing a population of 15,000 or more) 
decided to incorporate as a city by a vote 
of 1,955 to 1,766 on January 22. At the 
same election the citizens voted 1,367 
to 814 to adopt the council-manager 
plan. 

Voters of WaARRENSBURG, MISSOURI, 
(6,857) adopted the state’s optional coun- 
cil-manager plan law on March 5, 736 
to 584. The plan became effective a 
month later. 

The SrroupsspurG, PENNSYLVANIA, 
(6,361) borough council, on February 6, 
overrode the veto of a council-manager 
ordinance by the chief burgess and 
unanimously approved it. The chief 
burgess called on the council to submit 
the ordinance to popular vote but it was 
pointed out that Pennsylvania law does 
not provide for such a referendum. 

The borough of PatmyraA, PENNSYL- 
vANIA, (5,910), in Lebanon County, has 
adopted the council-manager plan by or- 
dinance. The borough engineer was ap- 
pointed manager. 

VALENTINE, 
adopted the 


(2,700) 


manager 


NEBRASKA, 
state’s optional 
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plan law on September 25 by a vote 
of 612 to 227. The plan was scheduled 
to go into effect immediately after the 
April 2 election. 

TOWAMENCIN TOWNSHIP, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, has passed a _ council-manager 
ordinance and appointed the former town- 
ship secretary as manager. 

The town of AMHERST, MASSACHU- 
setts, (10,856) voted 1,334 to 812 on 
February 18 to retain the town manager 
plan. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS, defeated a 
council-manager proposal on March 4 by 
a vote of 2,791 to 1,745. 

In CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, pro- 
ponents of that city’s council-manager 
“Plan E” have been aroused by the 
action of the school committee, five to 
two, whereby the majority anti-Plan E 
bloc, headed by Mayor E. J. Sullivan, 
“handed out thirteen choice school de- 
partment appointments to favored friends 
at a secret session,” to quote Cornelius 
Dalton in the Boston Traveler. The ap- 
pointments have been temporarily 
blocked by a court appeal and a petition 
for a referendum. 

The town of Bourne, MASSACHU- 
sETTS, defeated a proposed manager plan 
at its annual town meeting February 11. 
FALMOUTH rejected a similar proposal 
at its town meeting in February, in 
which less than 15 per cent of the town’s 
voters are said to have participated. 

A committee considering consolidation 
of the city and the town of PuTNAM, 
Connecticut, has decided in favor of 
the council-manager plan of government. 

Park Rivce, New Jersey, rejected a 
proposed council-manager plan at an 
election on February 26. The vote was 
1,398 to 296. 

SWATARA 
County, PENNSYLVANIA, 
be considering adoption 
ordinance. 

In ALLIANCE, On10, the civic affairs 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 


TownsHIP in Dauphin 
is reported to 
of a manager 
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is undertaking a study of the council- 
manager plan. 

In Bay Vitvace, Onto, the president 
of the village council has appointed a 
committee of the council to study the 
council-manager plan of government. 

A campaign for the council-manager 
plan is under way in COOKEVILLE, 
TENNESSEE, spearheaded by the Putnam 
County Herald. Cookeville now has the 
commission plan. 

Petitions calling for reorganization of 
the government of ASHLAND, WISCON- 
SIN, under the council-manager plan have 
been filed with the city clerk. A referen- 
dum at the April 2 city election was con- 
templated. Ashland had the council- 
manager plan from 1948 to April 1956, 
when it was replaced by the mayor- 
council plan. 

In Peorta, Ittinors, where there has 
been continual sniping at the council- 
manager plan, adopted in 1953, the Feb- 
ruary primary election resulted in the 
nomination of seven out of eight council 
candidates who favor the plan, and a 
pro-manager candidate for mayor took a 
long lead in a field of seven. 

A petition of some 1,600 residents of 
Sxoxkie, Itirnots, calling for a refer- 
endum at the April 16 municipal election 
on adoption of the council-manager plan, 
has been filed with the county clerk by 
the Skokie Committee for Village Man- 
ager Government. 

CoMANCHE, OKLAHOMA, voted 242 to 
217 on September 25, 1956, against adop- 
tion of the optional statutory council- 
manager plan. 

In SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, a petition 
alleged to contain over 10,000 signatures 
calling for a referendum on a change 
from the council-manager plan to the 
previous mayor-commission plan, has 
been filed with the city clerk. 

In Pasco, WASHINGTON, the Chamber 
of Commerce has been circulating a peti- 
tion calling for a referendum on the 
question of adopting the council-manager 
plan. A similar proposal has been voted 
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on twice previously without success but 
with increasing support for the plan. 

In the legislature of the state of 
WasHINGTON Senator B. J. Dahl of 
Chewelah has submitted a resolution di- 
recting the legislative council to study 
the idea of a state manager and to re- 
port to the 1959 legislature. 


The Arizona City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual conference in 
Phoenix on February 7, with nearly all 
of the fifteen Arizona managers in at- 
tendance. 

The Maine Town and City Managers’ 
Association reports a father and son 
who hold manager positions in Maine: 
Archie A. Stevens of Rockport and his 
son Earle D. Stevens of Scarborough. 
Some years previously Charles Haynes 
and his son Jerry were Maine man- 
agers, but Jerry Haynes left the profes- 
sion. 

The ICMA gives a breakdown of the 
303 city manager appointments in 1956 
as follows: 102 (33 per cent) managers 
promoted from one city to another; 24 
(8 per cent) managers re-entering the 
profession; 46 (15 per cent) promotions 
of assistant managers or administrative 
assistants to managers; 80 (27 per cent) 
from other public administrative posi- 
tions, chiefly department heads. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the 303 appointees were 
from outside the city. 


Charter Draft for 
St. Louis Made Public 


The thirteen-member board of free- 
holders, elected in St. Louis, Missouri, 
last May, publicized early in March a 
draft of a proposed city charter, to be 
discussed at a series of public meetings 
starting March 18. A final draft is ex- 
pected to be presented to the board of 
aldermen by May 1, for subsequent sub- 
mission to the voters. 

Changes incorporated in the charter 
draft include: 
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The mayor is made a full executive, 
directly responsible for supervising the 
operating departments of the city, and 
for preparation of the budget—now done 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, headed by him. A department of 
administration is set up, the director of 
which would assist the mayor and have 
wide supervisory powers over city de- 
partments. A new department of traffic 
engineering and control is provided. Ex- 
isting municipal functions are regrouped 
and to some extent consolidated. 

The merit system is given additional 
safeguards and better financing; depart- 
ment heads, however, are given greater 
leeway in appointments, including a 
choice from instead of three top 
candidates on an eligibility list. 

The board of aldermen is cut from 
29 to 15, with seven members to be 
elected at large and seven from newly 
drawn and with the president 
chosen at large. 


five 


wards 


City court judges would be selected on 
a nonpartisan basis. 


Indiana Again Fails 
To Get Home Rule 


The Municipal League of Indiana has 
again succeeded in its determination to 
keep the mayor-council form of govern- 
ment as the only one available for Indiana 
municipalities. A proposed constitutional 
amendment that would have given mu- 
nicipalities home rule, including the right 
to adopt the council-manager plan, was 
approved by the House Committee on 
Cities and Towns on February 12, but 
was defeated in the House on February 
25 by a vote of 50 to 40. It was 
strenuously opposed by mayors and other 
members of the Municipal League, and 
by police and firemen’s organizations. It 
was sponsored by the League of Women 
Voters of Indiana and a special Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee. 
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Two Texas Cities 
Vote Merger 


The cities of Freeport and Velasco, 
on opposite sides of the Brazos 
River about 60 miles south of Houston, 
Texas, voted on February 9 to consoli- 
date. Freeport’s population is estimated 
at 10,000 and Velasco’s at 4,100. The 
community takes the name of the larger 
city. The vote for consolidation is re- 
ported as 993 to 216 in Freeport and 371 
to 358 in Velasco. Merger has been dis- 
cussed for fifteen years or more but had 
never before come to a vote. It had 
the backing of the Brazosport Chamber 
of Commerce and most of the civic clubs 
in the two cities. 

Velasco, which was founded in the 
1820s, is one of the oldest cities in Texas. 
Freeport was founded in 1912. Many 
supporters of the merger see it as the 
first step in the eventual consolidation of 
the highly industrialized Brazosport area 
in lower Brazoria County, which also 
includes the towns of Lake Jackson, 
Clute, Jones Creek, Lake Barbara, 
Oyster Creek, Quintana, Surfside and 
Gulf Park. 

DANtEL R. GRANT 


Harris County (Houston) 
Home Rule Commission 


State, Local Officials Look 
At Twin Cities’ Problems 


Governor Orville L. Freeman of 
Minnesota has been conferring on sub- 
urban problems with officials of suburbs 
of the Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. A committee of 21 mayors and 
other suburban representatives has pro- 
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posed new legislation that would provide 
for reapportioning the state’s legislative 
districts, give more suburban representa- 
tion on the Hennepin County Board of 
Commissioners and furnish more school 
aid for the suburbs, which have had in- 
tensive residential building and little in- 
dustrial development, according to the 
Citizens League of Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County. 

Mayor Hoyer of Minneapolis has pro- 
posed that his city should leapfrog over 
adjoining suburbs and annex unincor- 
porated land to the north. 

The Minneapolis city council has 
adopted a resolution calling on the state 
legislature to appoint an interim study 
commission to make recommendations as 
to what would most effectively benefit 
the public in the metropolitan area. 


International Exposition 
For Housing and Planning 


The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning will hold a 
meeting of its council in West Berlin 
during the week of August 25, 1957. 
The theme of the discussion is “Urban 
Land Policy: Condemnation, Land As- 
sembly, Replotting for Urban Redevelop- 
ment and for Large Housing Projects.” 
The meeting will take place during an 
International Exposition for Housing 
and Planning revolving around the 
demonstration rebuilding of the Hansa 
district near the Tiergarten in Berlin. 
Details as to participation from the 
United States may be obtained from 
Charles S. Ascher, secretary, Interna- 
tional Committee, National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
684 Park Avenue, New York 21. 
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Charleston Area 


Problems Studied 


Unification Proposals 
Discussed in 3 Reports 


(CHARLESTON, South Carolina, has 

a world-wide reputation as a city of 
culture, the home of many lovely historic 
buildings and the locale of beautiful 
gardens. Yet, like most other metropoli- 
tan areas, the Charleston area faces the 
difficulties that come with rapid popula- 
tion growth and suburbanization. Three 
recent reports present different points of 
view as to how to cope with local govern- 
ment problems. 

Continued activity at Army, Navy and 
Air Force installations joins with greatly 
stimulated port activity in the well located 
harbor of Charleston to keep the pot boil- 
ing. New industries, including such 
nationally important firms as West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, Bird & 
Son, Inc., Charleston Rubber Company, 
Raybestos-Manhattan Company, Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Company, United 
Piece Dye Works and many additional 
firms of recent expansion or establish- 
ment add more fuel to the fire. 

A recent planning survey report! points 
out the following population facts. The 
urban population of the county has grown 
from just over 100,000 persons in 1940 
to about 160,000 persons in 1955. While 
71 per cent of the urban population of 
the county resided in the city of Charles- 
ton in 1940, only 47 per cent were city 
residents in 1955. 

The lack of central municipal authority 
not only delays solution to some problems 
of metropolitan concern but presents 
weaknesses in the face of almost certain 

1 How Shall We Grow? Charleston 


County Planning Board, Charleston, 1956. 
84 pages. 


future growth of the area. Growth fac- 
tors, including a state ports improve- 
ment program of an anticipated $18 
million investment, strong interest in a 
possible major oil refinery site, and the 
potentially available nine billion gallons 
of water per day at industrial locations 
on deep water ocean shipping lanes, 
augur an active future for the Charleston 
area. 


The urban area of Charleston is divided 
into several distinct geographic areas. 
Popularly labeled “the city,” “north 
area,” “east of the Cooper,” and “west 
of the Ashley,” are four major sectors 
well defined by major rivers and impor- 
tant variations in land usage. Other lesser 
subsections have additional differences or 
geographic barriers. 

In this situation, the special district, 
evolving into a fairly general public 
service district, has provided the bulwark 
against chaotic conditions and furnished 
basic housekeeping services. 


Against this background, local citizens, 
led by the League of Women Voters, the 
Greater Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Charleston newspapers, 
sponsored a study by the Public Adminis- 
tration Service in 1948. Locally known 
as the Ricketts Report this study sparked 
reorganization of the county government 
including the formation of a county 
council. Charleston County is the only 
one in South Carolina that appropriates 
most of the money used for general 
county-wide governmental purposes (ex- 
cluding public schools and public service 
districts) through a year-round, locally 
elected legislative body, rather than by a 
local “supply bill” passed by the state 
legislature through local courtesy each 
year. 

However, the council form was weak- 
ened by the restriction on powers placed 
on it by the outmoded state constitution 
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and a State Supreme Court ruling that 
the “police power,” granted by legisla- 
tive act, was null and void. The major 
functions of the council now include fiscal 
control over most general governmental 
offices and direct responsibility for county 
police, county drainage and roads, county 
planning and medical care of the indigent 
sick. 

Within a nineteen-month period be- 
tween April 1955 and November 1956, 
three separate reports on the “metro- 
politan” or “merger” question have ap- 
peared on the Charleston scene. 


Amendments Suggested 

A report released on April 20, 1955, by 
the Bureau of Public Administration of 
the University of South Carolina? ob- 
serves that a unified government for the 
Charleston area could offer the opportu- 
nity for the expansion of municipal serv- 
ices and perhaps provide a foundation 
for increased economy in the operation 
of governmental services. Certain local 
problems probably could be solved only 
through unified action, the authors point 
out. Four state constitutional amendments 
were suggested as prerequisites to suc- 
cessful annexation or merger proposals: 

1. Permission for public service dis- 
tricts to enter into merger agreements 
with the city of Charleston on a firm con- 
tractual basis, 

2. Authorization for separate debt dis- 
tricts in an enlarged city, 

3. Provision for tax exemptions for 
manufactories from certain local city 
taxes, 

4. Authorization for classification, for 
tax rate purposes, of developed and un- 
developed (including agricultural) lands. 

Uh! and Stoudemire point to the neces- 
sity of obtaining widespread citizen parti- 
cipation in necessary studies if the citi- 


2 A Report to the Mayor and the Coun- 
cil Committee to Study Merger in the 
Charleston Area, by Raymond Uhl and 
Robert H. Stoudemire. Columbia, 1955, 20 
pages. 
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zens of the area are to become aware of 
the potential benefits of consolidation. 
On November 8, 1956, Mayor William 
McG. Morrison of Charleston released a 
report entitled Metropolitan Charleston, 
A Unified Community. This was prepared 
by the Charleston Unification Study 
Board appointed by Mayor Morrison on 
February 14, 1956. of two 
well known local consulting engineers and 
five city officials, this board confined its 
detailed study to the possibility of unifica- 
tion of the city with two public service 
districts “west of the Ashley.” In gener- 
al terms, the report discusses advantages 
and problems of over-all unification. This 
report, known locally as the “LeTellier 
Report” (Colonel L. S. LeTellier, chair- 
man), emphasizes the following points: 


Composed 


1. Residents of new area to participate 
in civic government, 

2. Each area to retain responsibility 
for prior bonded debt, 

3. City services to furnish improve- 
ments in fire protection (reduction in in- 
surance rates), lower water rates, im- 
proved garbage collection, improved police 
protection, etc., 

4. New areas to benefit from revenues 
collected therein, 

5. Greater facility in financing needed 
improvements, utilizing city’s borrowing 
powers, 

6. Specific terms of unification to be 
worked out by negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of city and new area. 

As yet, no strong citizen leadership or 
support has developed for the unification 
report. Working at the same time, though, 
Edward Kronsberg, merchant and current 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
appointed an energetic young business- 
man, J. J. Mahoney, III, as a committee 
of one to investigate the chamber’s re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Mr. Mahoney 
consulted local governmental officials and 
ended up in the offices of the National 
Municipal League. There the search began 
for an experienced consultant to be in- 
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Tennessee Legislature Approves Merger Bill 


Legislation authorizing consolidation of city and county governments in 
the four largest counties in Tennessee has been approved by the state 
legislature. A 1953 constitutional amendment gave the basic authority for 
the enabling legislation, which was designed primarily for Nashville and 
Davidson County, as the first step toward implementing the Plan of Metro- 
politan Government recommended in a joint report of the city and county 
planning commissions.1 The enabling legislation had the support of the 
Tennessee Municipal League. 

The next step is establishment of a ten-member metropolitan charter 


merger proposal. 





commission by the governing bodies of the city and county. 
Committee for Metropolitan Government has been organized to support the 


1 See the Review, December 1956, page 550. 


A citizens 








vited to give a once-over to the Charles- 
ton situation. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Reed, well 
known municipal consultants, were asked 
by Mr. Kronsberg to come to Charleston 
for a week to answer two questions: 

1. Is there a Charleston metropolitan 
problem which calls for immediate action? 

2. Is there a feasible form for such 
action to take? 

The Reeds’ answer to both questions 
was “yes.” Describing the annexation ap- 
proach as probably too expensive to 
achieve local support because of the high 
tax rate that would be necessary, and dis- 
carding the idea of creating a new metro- 
politan unit organized on the borough 
principle as containing too much over- 
head cost for such a small population, the 
Reeds moved into a third possibility, 
which they recommend be given further 
study. This approach they call “building 
the county into an effective agency for 
metropolitan government.” Many of their 
tentative suggestions parallel previous 
recommendations of the P. A. S. report 
of 1948. Designed to effect as few 
changes as possible in the balance of 
local governmental powers or revenues, 
the added county functions would seek 
two major objectives: 


1. A larger municipal area and popula- 
tion would be gained, with resulting bene- 
fits from allocations of state and federal 
funds and the private decisions of certain 
types of manufacturing, distributing and 
advertising enterprises, following the 1960 
census. The minimum condition necessary 
for this, estimate the Reeds, is transfer 
of all police functions to the strengthened 
county government. 

2. A strengthened county government 
with more authority given to the office of 
county manager and uniform, effective 
policy for the control of new develop- 
ment. The latter would include county- 
wide responsibility for planning, zoning, 
subdivision control, building code, slum 
clearance and urban renewal, study of the 
sewage disposal problem and official aid 
to promotion of industrial development. 

The Reeds’ tentative report, released in 
November 1956, calls this suggestion a 
step toward “a single highly coordinated 
city-county government.” 

To date, these reports appear to have 
fallen on unresponsive ears of elected of- 
ficials, political leaders and the general 
citizenry. There is no obvious concerted 
effort to promote the recommendations of 
the reports. 

In the face of indecision as to action on 
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this level, the Charleston County Plan- 
ning Board on March 4, 1957, recom- 
mended that the two public service dis- 
tricts north of the city be consolidated. 
This, it is stated, would give more effi- 
cient service, enable more economic ex- 
tension of services to newly developing 
areas and, possibly most important, com- 
bine local government services into one 
unit representing the leadership of the 
entire north area. 

To many local observers the present 
situation can be summed up in sociologi- 
cal terms—there isn’t a need felt strongly 
enough by the citizens to cause action to 
take place. At the same time, more recog- 
nition is now being given to the central 
role the city of Charleston has played in 
the past, officially and otherwise, in foster- 
ing economic and cultural growth in the 
area. 

As was pointed out in How Shall We 
Grow?, probably not a single family lives, 
works, travels, shops and seeks recreation 
in just one locality. A typical Charleston 
County family might live on James Island, 
buy groceries in St. Andrews Parish, 
drive through St. Philips and St. Mi- 
chaels Parish to work in North Charles- 
ton, buy furniture, clothes and antiques in 
the city of Charleston and swim from a 
beach east of the Cooper. If and when the 
citizens and their leaders find a need, or 
become conscious of it, for a unified ap- 
proach in search for economic 
growth and a better community, a way to 
provide unification can be found. In the 
meantime, lack of major policy decisions 
on this subject probably weakens over-all 
civic pride and morale. 

W. C. Dutton, Jr., 
Director of Planning 
Charleston County Planning Board 


their 


Manager Plan Recommended 
for Tennessee County 
The Citizens’ Committee to Study 


County Government in Sullivan County 
(Kingsport), Tennessee, has recom- 
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Metropolitan Council 
Act Passed 


An act authorizing establishment 
of a metropolitan council in the 
larger urban areas in Washington 
State has been 
legislature. The act was prepared 
after extensive study by a 48-mem- 
ber citizen committee appointed by 
the mayor of Seattle and the board 
of commissioners of King County. 

The metropolitan council would 
be composed of representatives of 
the mayors, city and 
commissioners in the 


passed by the 


councils 
county area 
and would be responsible for the 
services. 


provision of area-wide 


Establishment of a metropolitan 
particular area re- 


quires the favorable vote of con- 


council in a 


current majorities in its largest 


city and the suburban area.! 


1 See the Review, September 
1956, page 396. 











mended reorganization of the structure of 
the county’s government based upon the 
county manager plan. Created by resolu- 
tion of the County Quarterly Court, the 
committee submitted its report to the 
court early this year. Technical assistance 
for the committee was provided by mem- 
bers of the political science faculty and 
Bureau of Public Administration staff of 
the University of Tennessee. Submitted 
with its report was a proposed enabling 
statute providing for the adoption of the 
county-manager plan as an optional form 
of county government organization. The 
proposed statute prepared by committee 
consultants was “based upon the model act 
of the National Municipal League.” 

In addition to recommending basic re- 
organization of the county government, 
the committee made a number of specific 
suggestions including improvements in 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 





Court Orders Full 
Market Value Tax 


New Jersey Communities 
Must Reassess by 1959 


THE New Jersey State Supreme Court 

has ordered Middletown Town- 
ship to reassess all local property at its 
true market value by 1959. The four- 
three decision, handed down March 11, 
is expected to result in a revaluation 
and reassessment of all real property 
throughout New Jersey. Despite a state 
statute requiring assessments at full 
value, only one municipality presently 
assesses property at this level; all others 
have long ignored the law and assess- 
ments range generally from about 8 per 
cent to 80 per cent of full value. 


Two of the dissenting opinions held 
that Middletown should undertake the re- 
assessment immediately, while one held 
that the decision on reassessment was a 
prerogative of the legislature. The ma- 
jority opinion upheld but amended a ver- 
dict rendered by the court in January 
1956 that called for immediate reassess- 
ment. Justice Harry Heher in the ma- 
jority opinion wrote that “it is the mag- 
nitude of the task of revaluation and the 
danger of windfall inflationary spending 
that counsels so strongly against drastic 
and abrupt action.” Delaying the action, 
according to the majority opinion, will 
afford the legislature opportunity to take 
such measures as its own inquiry may 
show to be in the public interest. 


Implementation of the order is ex- 
pected to result in lower tax rates and 
increased revenues. In 1956 local property 
tax collections in New Jersey amounted 
to about $580 million. With reassess- 
ment of property at true value such col- 
lections could rise to above $1.5 billion, 


but most observers feel that reduced tax 
rates will keep collections considerably 
below that amount. The state tax di- 
rector, Aaron K. Neeld, contended, how- 
ever, that tax rates could not be expected 
to decline in proportion to the increase 
in the base because recent increases in 
municipal budgets throughout the state 
have brought up the problem of finding 
additional revenues for local purposes. 
The court’s order then can be expected 
to facilitate increased property tax 
revenues. 


Milwaukee Group Recommends 
General Obligation Bonds 


The Milwaukee Special Study Com- 
mittee on Revenue Bond Financing has 
recommended that the immediate needs 
of Milwaukee’s harbor expansion pro- 
gram be financed through the issuance of 
general obligation bonds. Created in 1954 
by the city’s common council, the com- 
mittee was assigned the task of studying 
various methods of financing harbor im- 
provements in connection with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project. The commit- 
tee originally consisted of the city’s 
chairman of the building-grounds-harbors 
committee, city comptroller, deputy city 
attorney and municipal port director. 
Subsequently, the chairman of the finance 
committee of the common council was 
appointed. The group sought and ob- 
tained the advice of local bond experts 
and financial authorities in New York 
City. 

After preliminary study the committee 
was able to secure passage of legislation 
by the Wisconsin legislature which pro- 
vided statutory procedure for the issuance 
of revenue bonds for the construction 
and modernization of municipal port 
facilities. Continuing study in 1955 and 
1956 led to the present recommendations. 

The committee noted the development 
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of higher interest rates over the period 
and the deterioration of the market for 
revenue bonds. It noted that under 
present conditions there is a generally 
reduced demand for such bonds and con- 
cluded that financing a new venture such 
as the city’s harbor facilities would be 
particularly difficult if the revenue bond 
device were employed. These conclusions 
were buttressed by the opinion of the 
experts consulted: the revenue bond field 
for the present should be reserved by 
the city to finance its water program and 
the bond market should not simul- 
taneously be confronted with Milwaukee 
revenue bond issues for both port and 
water facility expansion. 

The committee also concluded that a 
general obligation bond issue for harbor 
improvements of between $5 million and 
$6 million would not have a serious im- 
pact on the city’s general bonded in- 
debtedness nor on its financial health. 
Accordingly, it recommended that the 
immediate future expansion program for 
harbor facilities be financed by the use 
of general obligation bonds. The city 
board of estimate, acting on the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, has already 
programmed a $2,750,000 general obliga- 
tion bond issue for harbor improvements 
in the municipal budget for 1957. 


West Virginia Adopts 
Education Finance Measures 


Before adjournment, the West Vir- 
ginia legislature adopted five of the six 
measures of a bipartisan program aimed 
at improving local ability to finance edu- 
cation. The measures were designed to 
increase local tax bases and to improve 
local tax systems; the legislature as a 
matter of policy avoided the alternative 
of increased state aid. In general, the 
program adopted was similar in broad 
scope to that outlined by Dr. John F. 
Sly of Princeton University. 

Sly had previously recommended to 
the legislature that it should “put your 
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general propery tax in order not only 
for more income but for more equitable 
distribution of the burden.” He had 
argued against increased grants of direct 
state aid until the movement back to 
local support was under against 
increased state gross sales and con- 
sumers sales taxes and in favor of im- 
proved local property taxation. 

The first measure adopted creates a 
state committee on revaluation and 
equalization of property assessments and 
similar citizens’ committees in each 
county. 

The second measure requires that 
motor vehicle owners present a receipt 
showing payment of personal property 
taxes on the vehicle before receiving new 
state license plates. This measure was 
designed to get all motor vehicles on 
county assessors’ books. 

The third measure will resubmit to 
the voters in 1958 a “better schools 
amendment” which would double excess 
school levy maximums and authorize 
their period of effectiveness at five years 
instead of three. An identical proposal 
was defeated by the voters last November 
under the name “taxation and finance 
amendment.” 

The fourth measure authorizes a per- 
missive tax on deeds, mortgages and 
other property transfers filed with the 
county clerk, at a rate of $2.20 per $500 
of value. The maximum tax on a single 
transaction would be $5,000, and the 
first $200 value of any property transfer 
would be exempt. 

The fifth measure adopted authorizes 
a new tax for local use. This act per- 
mits a $1 to $10 capitation tax, subject 
to a local option election if requested 
by at least 10 per cent of the registered 
voters in a county. Potential revenue if 
levied in every county at the maximum 
rate was estimated as ranging up to $11 
million. In reply to questioning on this 
particular form of taxation, Sly had told 
the legislature that the capitation tax is 
an anachronism, outdated and outmoded, 


way, 
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but that in recent years Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania had successfully em- 
ployed it for revenue purposes. 

The sixth measure, which failed to 
pass, would have given county school 
boards 15 per cent of the local tax rev- 
enue now allocated by law to the county 
courts (legislative body). Fear was ex- 
pressed by a number of delegates that 
this measure would halt certain existing 
programs, such as airport improvement, 
in which case the counties would lose 
federal aid ‘in return for providing the 
funds for increased educational support. 


City Payrolls 
Double in Decade 


City government payrolls have more 
than doubled and the number of their em- 
ployees has increased by over one-fourth 
in the past ten years, according to a re- 
port on city employment issued by the 
Bureau of the Census.! For October 
1956 city payrolls totaled $450 million, 
an increase of $36.5 million over October 
1955 and of $244.2 million over October 
1946. The total number of city employees 
was 1,485,000 in October 1956, up 49,000 
from October 1955 and 330,000 from 
October 1946. 

The largest increases in employment 
and payrolls have occurred in cities with 
a population of between 10,000 and 25,000. 
Over the decade employees in this group 
of cities increased 53.3 per cent and pay- 
rolls 157.3 per cent. Payroll increases 
in cities of over 100,000 amounted to 
111.2 per cent over the ten-year period, 
in cities of between 25,000 and 100,000 to 
138.3 per cent, and in cities of less than 
10,000 to 111.1 per cent. The Bureau of 
the Census states that many of the cities 
in the group showing the largest in- 
creases are the so-called suburban or 
commuter towns—municipalities cluster- 
ing around a central city in a metro- 


1 City Employment in 1956, Bureau of 
the Census, 1957, Washington 25, D. C. 
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politan area, where marked growth has 
occurred since the end of World War 
II. With this growth, workloads for fur- 
nishing municipal services have increased, 
requiring additional employees. 

Large cities generally have more em- 
ployees in relation to their population, 
however, and pay higher salaries than 
do smaller cities. The number of full- 
time employees ranges downward from 
about 205 per 10,000 population for cities 
of over 1,000,000 to about 61 per 10,000 
population for the smallest cities, the 
average for all cities being 135 per 
10,000. Average monthly pay per full- 
time employee ranges downward from 
$411 for cities over 1,000,000 to $249 for 
cities under 5,000 population. According 
to the Bureau of Census, the higher num- 
ber of employees in large cities is due 
to more intensive staffing for several im- 
portant municipal functions. For ex- 
ample, the five cities with over 1,000,000 
inhabitants required 29.8 employees per 
10,000 population for police protection, 
compared to 13.4 per 10,000 population 
in cities under 5,000. Also, the large 
cities provide a wider assortment of serv- 
ices, such as education, hospitals and pub- 
lic utilities, which in smaller cities are 
commonly furnished by a separate unit 
of government or by private firms. 


States Consider Increased 
Motor Vehicle Taxes 


Motor vehicle taxation is the subject 
of widespread consideration in state legis- 
latures, as the states seek to find ways 
of financing their part of the federal 
highway program. The urgency of pro- 
viding additional highway funds has been 
emphasized by the governors of fifteen 
states; thus far, mileage tax bills have 
been introduced in ten legislatures and 
bills calling for registration or driver 
license fee increases have been introduced 
in twenty states. 

Governors’ recommendations 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Citizen Action . 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Citizens’ Committee 
Aids Bond Victory 


Richmond, Cal., Group 
Works with City Manager 


Eprtor’s Note.—The article below is 
made up of excerpts from a report 
titled Helping Citizens to a Sewer 
Bond Victory, by Epwin S. Howe 1, 
city manager of Richmond, California. 
N SPITE of many obstacles, Richmond 

(California) voters cast 

whelming seven-to-one majority vote at a 
special election on December 11 for an 
$8 million sewer bond election. 

This excellent result was not the prod- 
uct of a paid, professional campaign 
director nor was it due to large campaign 
expenditures. Early in the campaign, a 
decision was made by community leaders 
that, because of other pressing city needs, 
only a minimum campaign budget could 
be made available. The entire job of 
organizing and directing the campaign 
fell upon the city manager. 

The answer to the victory was a combi- 
nation of several factors: thorough com- 
munity organization; active participation 
of a large, representative, informed citi- 
zens’ committee; excellent press cover- 
age; a sensitive system of continual re- 
porting and evaluation of , grass roots 
community feeling; identifying citizen 
questions and issues and answering them 
with a constructive publicity program; 
determining where the “yes” votes were 
and getting them out to vote. 

Generally speaking, there was no or- 
ganized opposition to the bond election. 
The biggest single issue bad to do with 
general citizen resistance to increasing 
taxes. Unfortunately, the bond election 
was held at the same time that the first 
installment of property taxes was due. 
Normally, this timing would not have 


an over- 


been so bad, but 1956 was not a normal 
year. The county and school tax bill had 
just been received by the taxpayers—with 
the largest single year increase in history. 

Groundwork for the victory started 
months before when the city council 
scheduled several meetings with a citi- 
zens’ committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose duties were to review the 
many aspects of the project and to come 
back with recommendations to the city 
council. 

December 11, 1956, was selected for 
the election and in September the mayor 
appointed, and the city council approved, 
a 250-member citizens’ committee. Rich- 
mond has come to place great confidence 
in the active participation of citizens in 
matters related to community betterment. 
The 1953 All-America City award was 
testimony of that fact. It has learned by 
experience that the makeup of such com- 
mittees is of vital importance, requiring 
careful thought so as to include a true 
cross-section of the community. 

The following duties of the committee 
were outlined by the mayor: (1) to in- 
form the electorate fully as to the nature 
of the project and its importance and 
necessity to the city of Richmond, (2) to 
publicize the bond issue to the fullest ex- 
tent possible; (3) to encourage a “Get 
Out the Vote” campaign; (4) to suggest 
and approve various means of publicity 
and advertising; and (5) to serve as a 
committee until the end of the election. 

Six subcommittces were appointed by 
the chairman: groups and organizations, 
finance, speakers bureau, publicity, elec- 
tion week and person-to-person. The 
groups and organizations committee was 
further broken down into subcommittees 
of churches, veterans, labor, business, etc. 
The person-to-person committee, or block- 
by-block committee, as it was also called, 
was divided into eleven subcommittees, 
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each representing a different area of the 
city. A district head was assigned to each 
area and he then selected precinct cap- 
tains, who in turn selected block workers. 
Under this plan, every block was covered. 
Staffing for these committees and sub- 
committees involved 800 to 1,000 citizens. 

At the first meeting of the finance com- 
mittee, private funds approximating $2,000 
were pledged for such expenditures as 
printing, publicity, advertising, etc. The 
city manager was assigned to assist the 
citizens’ committee in informing the pub- 
lic regarding this needed community im- 
provement. 

The assistant to the city manager was 
placed in charge of organizing the cam- 
paign, directing the staff and recommend- 
ing policy guidance to the chairman of 
the citizens’ committee. Other employees 
were assigned to aid, some on a full-time, 
others on a part-time, basis. The impor- 
tance of staff aid to a citizens’ committee 
cannot be over-estimated. Citizens are 
usually willing and eager to help, but it 
must be remembered they are also busy 
people. 

The basic pattern of approach to the 
average citizen in this bond campaign 
represented a departure from conventional 
campaigns. Sound trucks and mass mail- 
ings were passed over in favor of an or- 
ganized door-to-door visit. Publicity 
media used and privately financed con- 
sisted of digest fact sheets which were 
delivered to each voter’s door by the block 
worker; pocket-sized cards for distribu- 
tion to friends, briefly highlighting the 
reasons for a “yes” vote; daily reminder 
cards for individual or organizational use, 
suggesting that each user telephone a 
friend a day. Other publicity expenditures 
were for a limited number of signboards 
and building banners, newspaper advertis- 
ing and bumper strips. The latter were 
also used as merchant window strips. 

The publicity was straightforward and 
sincere. Press support was excellent. 

The biggest single effort was the work 
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of the person-to-person or block-by-block 
committee. The goal here was to visit 
every voting resident and hand out the 
printed digest fact sheet and, at the same 
time, give a summary of the highlights of 
the bond issue. This involved considerable 
training and indoctrination. 

The election week committee swung in- 
to action shortly after December 1, with 
elaborate plans for getting out the vote. 
Four days before the election, all field 
sheets were tabulated and converted into 
telephone call sheets, each containing 
twenty calls. A telephone committee of 
some 75 persons called these numbers on 
election day. Some citizens were so en- 
thusiastic they took: time off from work 
to help. The time spent by each person 
ranged from one-half to six hours. The 
purpose of the call was to remind people 
to vote and to offer rides, if desired. 

The sewer bond election proved once 
again that citizens, understanding and 
believing in the need for an issue, and ap- 
proaching the problem in the proper spirit 
and with adequate guidance, can overcome 
any opposition. The aftermath of this 
election was a great community feeling, 
because every group and all members of 
our citizens’ committee felt proud of the 
victory they made possible. 


Insurance Company Plans 
Metropolitan Area Sessions 


A symposium on the new federal high- 
way program and the challenge it offers 
to improve metropolitan areas through 
coordination with urban and regional 
planning will be sponsored by the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company 
September 9-12, it was announced by 
Frazar B. Wilde, president. 

The symposium has been tentatively 
titled, “The New Highways: Challenge 
to the Metropolitan Region,” with the 
subtitle, “How We Can Increase the Ef- 
ficiency and Livability of Our Cities 
Through the National Highway Pro- 
gram.” It will be a key event in Con- 
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necticut General’s commemoration of its 
move from Hartford proper into its new 
modern building located in nearby Bloom- 
field, Connecticut. 

Objective of the Hartford company’s 
meeting is to illuminate both the perils 
and opportunities the new highway pro- 
gram presents in relation to the problem 
of America’s rapidly growing metropoli- 
tan areas. Mr. Wilde observes that the 
explosive nature of metropolitan regional 
growth, occasioned primarily by the auto- 
mobile, by the growth and shift of popu- 
lation, by new highways, by mass housing 
developments and other causes, has been 
widely described as America’s number one 
domestic headache. He asserts that the 
highway program will have a profound 
impact on this problem. 

The program will consist of panels at 
which experts will present and discuss 
the principal areas of impact of the high- 
way program upon the country’s metro- 
politan regions. One session will be de- 
voted to an analysis and discussion of the 
Hartford metropolitan area problem. 


Edison Foundation Makes 
Children’s Book Awards 


The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
presented its Children’s Book Awards for 
1956 on February 11, at the national Edi- 
son birthday celebration dinner, held in 
honor of the 110th anniversary of Edi- 
son’s birth. 

Charles Edison, honorary president of 
the foundation and former governor of 
New Jersey, presented the following 
awards: 

Exploring the Universe, by Roy A. 
Gallant, illustrated by Lowell Hess, and 
published by Garden City Books (a divi- 
sion of Doubleday and Company) won 
“The best children’s science book” award. 

The Story of the “Old Colony” of New 
Plymouth, by Admiral Samuel Eliot 
Morison, published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
received the award “For special Excel- 
lence in portraying America’s past.” 
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Mr. Justice Holmes, by Clara Ingram 
Judson, published by Follett Publishing 
Company, was cited “For special excel- 
lence in contributing to the character de- 
velopment of children.” 

Scrolls were presented to the winning 
publishers and authors. In addition, a 
prize of $250 went to each author. 

The Children’s Book Awards are part 
of the Edison Foundation National Mass 
Media Awards Program, established in 
cooperation with 62 national organiza- 
tions, including the National Municipal 
League, to encourage mass media produc- 
tions that (1) interest boys and girls in 
science, in view of the serious shortage of 
scientific manpower; (2) make meaning- 
ful the values of the American tradition; 
and (3) present ideals and _ heroes 
worthy of emulation by children. 


State Constitution W eek 


At the instigation of the League of 
Women Voters, Governor Ribicoff of 
Connecticut declared the week of Febru- 
ary 24 as “State Constitution Week.” 
“The purpose of this move,” reports an 
editorial in Greenwich Life, “is less to 
honor our creaking state constitution than 
it is to remind Nutmeggers that we des- 
perately need a new one.” 

In a throwaway circulated by the 
League of Women Voters of Connecticut, 
1818, the date the state’s constitution was 
adopted, is compared to the present. “In 
1818,” says the league, “our constitution 
was brand new and suited the times; to- 
day, our constitution is 139 years old and 
it does not suit the times.” 


Thumb-nail Sketch 


In its News for January-February, the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County presents 
a thumb-nail sketch of “How the State 
[Pennsylvania] Governs,” describing 
briefly the executive branch, the legisla- 
ture and the judiciary. In the same issue 
it offers a brief description of “How a 
Bill Becomes a Law,” with a graph on 
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“The Biography of a Bill in the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania.” 


Birthdays 


The Connecticut Merit System Associa- 
tion celebrated its 75th anniversary at a 
dinner on March 1. Guest speaker was 
Hon. Edwin H. May, Jr., congressman 
for Connecticut. 


The tenth anniversary of the Metro- 
politan Plan Association “for the co- 
ordinated development of the St. Louis 
region” was noted in a message by its 
chairman, W. Victor Weir, in the associa- 
tion’s Region News for February. “The 
success of the association’s work is due 
to the splendid cooperation of many com- 
munity leaders throughout the area,” said 
Mr. Weir, “and on behalf of the associa- 
tion I want to express our appreciation.” 


Strictly Personal 


The Cincinnati City Charter Commit- 
tee, militant civic organization which has 
supported Cincinnati’s council-manager- 
proportional-representation charter since 
its adoption in 1924, has reelected Mrs. 
Albert D. Cash as president. Mrs. Cash, a 
former member of the Cincinnati city 
council, is a member of the council of the 
National Municipal League. Robert P. 
Goldman, Cincinnati attorney and presi- 
dent of the Proportional Representation 
League, was reelected chairman of the 
board. Since 1955 the committee has 
made a division of leadership responsi- 
bility between these two offices. The presi- 
dent is chief administrative officer of the 
committee, responsible for all appoint- 
ments and for organizational activity; the 
board chairman presides at meetings of 
the committee and board and serves as 
liaison officer with charter members of 
the city council. 


Robert H. Lind, Sr., has been elected 
chairman of the Iowa City Council Man- 
ager Association. He succeeds Professor 
Thomas Farrell, Jr., now at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
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TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 210) 


widely as to how the additional moneys 
are to be raised, but proposed increases 
in the gasoline tax rate are high on the 
list, as seven such specific recommenda- 
tions have been made. Increases of one 
cent per gallon were recommended by 
the governors of Arizona, New Jersey 
and New York, while the governor of 
Indiana recommended an increase of from 
one cent to three cents per gallon. In 
Maine, Montana and New Hampshire 
increases of unspecified amounts were 
recommended. 

In five states the governors contented 
themselves with reminding the legisla- 
tures that additional funds were needed 
and left the legislatures on their own 
as to how such funds were to be raised. 
In Missouri the governor pointed out 
that additional funds were required to 
continue the county aid program. 

In Nebraska the governor recom- 
mended that present highway user funds 
be used for the present state highway 
system and that the legislature provide 
additional funds for the construction of 
the interstate system. In North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Pennsylvania the gov- 
ernors pointed out that additional funds 
were needed, particularly in light of the 
increased availability of federal funds, 
but the means of raising them were left 
to the respective legislatures. 

In two states the governors have 
called for funds other than those derived 
from borrowing or direct motor vehicle 
taxes to finance highway expansion. The 
governor of Oklahoma requested an ap- 
propriation of $9 million from the gen- 
eral revenue fund to continue the road 
building program at its present pace, and 
the governor of Tennessee recommended 
transfer of $5 million from surplus funds 
to match federal-aid funds. 

Bond issues were recommended by the 
governors of Montana, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Tennessee. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


+ Edited by Thor Swanson 





Minnesota Makes 
Self-Survey 


Unique Setup Used by 
Governor’s Committee 


HE MINNESOTA _Self-Survey’s 

Reports of the Functional Task Forces 
and Summary Review (St. Paul, 1956. 
176 pages) is interesting both for its 
survey procedures and organization and 
for its substantive findings and recom- 
mendations. 


Governor Orville Freeman in the sum- 
mer of 1955 named a fifteen-man policy 
committee composed of representatives of 
the legislature, top administration, ad- 
ministrative technician group and the em- 
ployees’ union to develop over-all policy 
for the survey. He placed its administra- 
tion under his commissioner of adminis- 
tration, Arthur Naftalin. 

The policy group adopted as its objec- 
tives the following: “(1) To examine the 
budgets and accounts of all operating 
activities to determine whether there is 
full and appropriate utilization of all per- 
sonnel; (2) to examine salaries of em- 
ployees to determine the scope of the 
state’s salary problem; (3) to examine 
all salary accounts to determine the 
ability of departments to finance the 
state’s salary plan; (4) to examine all 
operating procedures of administrative 
agencies to determine which procedures 
can be improved, modified or discon- 
tinued; (5) to examine the long-term 
needs of state agencies to lay a founda- 
tion for a long-term administrative pro- 
gram; (6) to examine specific conditions 
that impair employee morale; (7) to co- 
operate with members of the legislature 
in order that the Self-Survey findings will 
be of maximum help to them in their 
future work; (8) to cooperate with em- 


ployee representatives to utilize to the 
fullest extent the experience and knowl- 
edge that employees have concerning ad- 
ministrative functions.” 

The first step of the Self-Survey, car- 
ried on at a cost not exceeding $5,000, 
was an analysis of the administrative 
agencies by 33 “operational task forces.” 
Each of these consisted of five members: 
(1) the budget examiner from the De- 
partment of Administration whose ordi- 
nary responsibilities involve working with 
the agency surveyed (this person served 
as chairman and secretary of the task 
force), (2) the administrator in charge 
of the department surveyed, (3) an em- 
ployee with substantial experience in the 
agency surveyed, (4) a technician drawn 
from an agency other than the one sur- 
veyed, and (5) a state legislator. A work 
manual was designed for the task forces 
to aid them in getting objective informa- 
tion relative to personnel, salaries and 
general management; operating proce- 
dures; and long-term needs. 


The second stage of the Self-Survey, 
involving the work of ten functional task 
forces, analyzed problems on an interde- 
partmental basis. Made up of from eleven 
to twenty administrative personnel, legis- 
lators and public members with expert 
knowledge in the field under considera- 
tion, these committees each reviewed a 
major administrative service, coordinated 
and evaluated the findings of the opera- 
tional task force studies. The findings and 
conclusions of the functional task forces 
constitute most of the recently published 
Report. 


Functional task forces made reports in 
their particular areas of salaries, recruit- 
ment, training, promotions, seasonal help 
and peak loads, systems and procedures, 
accounting, transportation and communi- 
cations, physical plant, research, reports 
and public information, over-all structure, 
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and functions of state government and 
intergovernmental relations. Improvement 
of salary schedules and greater use of 
modern high speed business equipment 
was recommended. 


An almost universal criticism by the 
task forces was the lack of planning 
throughout the government. The Report 
urged that more executive direction be 
given to this function both by the execu- 
tive officers themselves and by strengthen- 
ing the Department of Administration. 

The Report also concerns itself with 
the need for over-all organization of state 
government. Minnesota’s problems are 
those felt in most states and the standards 
set by the Self-Survey to measure them 
are those commonly set by students of ad- 
ministration: “Authority resting with the 
executive branch of government should 
be vested in the governor so that he may 
have the unity of command essential to 
planning, directing, controlling and co- 
ordinating all activities of state govern- 
ment. . . . State activities should be func- 
tionally grouped in a few departments so 
as to permit a department head to direct 
the total state program in one functional 
area. ... As the essential element in im- 
proving administrative management, a 
governor must have a strong central staff 
agency. This agency should provide es- 
sential services and control data. 
Boards and commissions should generally 
be eliminated as administrative agencies. 
. .. The legislature must have as part of 
its own machinery a strong post-audit 
group to perform financial, program and 
management audits.” 


The specific suggestions the Self- 
Survey made were in line with these 
standards. Among its recommendations, 
the survey sets forth a plan for consoli- 
dating all agencies into a limited number 
of major departments and for reducing 
the number of elective executive officers 
to two—the governor and the lieutenant 
governor. 
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Place of Convention 
Consultants Assessed 


The lessons learned from the Alaska 
Constitutional Convention, and a descrip- 
tion of the environment into which “state- 
side” research consultants fitted, are re- 
lated in the GRA Reporter (4th Quarter, 
1956) by John E. Bebout, associate di- 
rector of the New York Temporary State 
Commission on the Constitutional Con- 
vention (on leave from the National Mu- 
nicipal League). Mr. Bebout emphasizes 
the wisdom of choosing a remote conven- 
tion setting which, in this case, facilitated 
the establishment of a close “family” feel- 
ing among the delegates and permitted 
rapid assimilation of the outside consult- 
ants. Some conclusions the author and 
Emil Sady now of the Brookings Institu- 
tion drew from the Alaska convention ex- 
perience were: 

“1. Consultants should be selected as 
much for their flexibility, ability to get 
along with people and willingness to sub- 
merge themselves and their prejudices in 
the service of the convention as for their 
technical knowledge. Some of the con- 
sultants should be chosen largely because 
of their qualifications as constitutional 
generalists rather than their knowledge 
of particular specialties. 

“2. There should be a clear understand- 
ing regarding the lines of responsibility 
and channels of communication between 
convention officers, committees and dele- 
gates on the one hand and consultants on 
the other. 

“3. Consultants should be free to speak 
in committee meetings or with individual 
delegates but should avoid taking sides 
publicly on controversial issues. .. . 

“4. Delegates should not use the names 
of consultants as weapons in debate. 

“5. Consultants should recognize at all 
times that it is the convention, not they, 
writing the constitution and should so 
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behave that there never can arise any 
criticism on 

“6. Consultants have an obligation, 
however, to maintain complete integrity 


this score. 


and should not refrain from calling atten- 
tion through recognized channels to in- 
formation or errors which may be ger- 
mane to the work of a convention. 

“7. While a consultant may be engaged 
to advise on a particular segment of the 
constitution, he has an obligation to rec- 
ognize the relationship between his work 
and that of others serving the convention. 

“8. It would also be desirable to have 
more of the consultants serving from 
beginning to end than was possible in the 
case of Alaska. 

“9. At least one or two specialists in 
style and drafting should be included 
among the consultants.” 


Reports on Governmental 
Units Continue 


Motivated sometimes by interest in re- 
form and sometimes by an interest in 
presenting a general picture for the edu- 
cation of the citizen, studies of govern- 
mental units continue to appear. 

Special Taxing Districts in Oregon 
(Oregon Tax Research, Portland, 1956, 
35 pages) and Local Road Administra- 
tive Units (Illinois Legislative Council, 
Springfield, 1956, 41 pages) are examples 
of reports developed from the first impe- 
tus. The Oregon report discusses the 
law governing, and the numbers and ac- 
tivities of, special districts in the state 
and makes recommendations for statu- 
tory changes. The Illinois study analyzes 
the place of the township and the road 
district as units for administering the road 
function and also presents alternatives. 

Municipal Government in Dade County 
(Miami, Dade County Research Founda- 
tion, 1957, 9 pages) gives a summary 
description of the 26 municipalities in that 
Florida area, pointing out obvious de- 
ficiencies in government services. 

Harper Woods City Government, by 
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Deil S. Wright, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of Michi- 
gan, (Harper Woods, 1956, 61 pages) is 
a “community service study” to enable 
citizens of the municipality to better un- 
derstand their locality. It presents the 
story of a rapidly growing Detroit sub- 
urban community, its development since 
incorporation in 1951 and an examination 
of its governmental structure and services. 


GRA Directory 


The GRA Directory: 1956-57 (59 
pages, $5.00) has recently been published. 
This well indexed biennial publication of 
the Governmental Research Association 
(684 Park Avenue, New York 21) seeks 
to include material relative to individuals 
and agencies concerned with research and 
the improvement of government adminis- 
tration and organization. Included are 
local, state and national groups under 
such auspices as citizens’ leagues, tax- 
payers’ associations, university bureaus, 
leagues of municipalities and legislative 
research agencies. In addition to the 
names of professional staff connected with 
these organizations, the names of mem- 
bers of the Governmental Research As- 
sociation not affiliated with the listed or- 
ganizations are included. 


With the Universities 


A conference on government for metro- 
politan areas and the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new wing of the Fels Center 
of Local and State Government marked 
the celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Institute of Local and State 
Government at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on February 7, 8, and 9. 

At least five two-year fellowships in 
the fields of city planning and urban re- 
newal will be awarded this year by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation. The founda- 
tion specifies that these fellowships must 
be used in graduate schools of city plan- 
ning which provide a two-year program 
leading to a degree. In addition to the 
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grants to students ($17,500 over-all the 
first year, $35,000 annually thereafter) 
schools attended by the fellowship holders 
will receive a grant of $1,000 a year dur- 
ing the period the student is in residence. 


With Tax, Research Agencies 


The San Francisco Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research has recently released a 
short historical review of its activities in 
a pamphlet entitled 1916-1956: Forty 
Years of Public Service. 

Council Comments of the Citizens Re- 
search Council of Michigan reports that 
Michigan is the only state that elects an 
administrative head for its highway af- 
fairs. It supports a change to appoint- 
ment of the official. 

The Commission on Governmental Ef- 
ficiency and Economy of Baltimore re- 
ports that it conducted 30 governmental 
studies in 1956. One of its most important 
was its report on the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Employment Security,! which it 
calls “the most exhaustive study of public 
employment ever conducted in the United 
States.” 

The annual report of the Governmental 
Research Bureau of Milwaukee indicated 
its most important activities in 1956 were: 
(1) analysis of the budgets of “its 65 
governments”; (2) “research for com- 
munity progress,” eg., metropolitan 
problems, urban renewal, philanthropy 
studies; (3) publication of fifteen re- 
search bulletins; and (4) a year-long 
study of comparative school building 
costs. 

The January Research Report of the 
Utah Foundation is devoted to a compari- 
son of the tax systems of the western 
states. 


1 See the Review, March 1957, page 
160. 
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COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 207) 
purchasing, bookkeeping, personnel and 

other areas of administration. 

The committee noted that “the county 
has and will continue to become more 
urban and suburban in character. This 
continued rapid growth, and the great 
changes that we have been watching take 
place, are making and will undoubtedly 
continue to make greater and greater de- 
mands upon our county government, .. . 
that a present and future of this magni- 
tude call for serious thinking, looking 
ahead to become alert to cope with our 
problems before they overwhelm us.” 


Toledo Group Suggests 
New Charter for County 


At the request of local officials, the 
Toledo Municipal League is undertaking 
new studies of metropolitan problems. In 
a special report prepared at the request 
of the Toledo city council, it was stated 
that “any over-all solution to the Toledo 
metropolitan problem involved the revi- 
sion of county government powers or the 
structure of government within the coun- 
ty” and would “require the adoption of 
a county charter.” It was also noted that 
the county is responsible for property as- 
sessment and tax collection for all dis- 
tricts in the county. “All local public as- 
sistance programs are administered under 
the county welfare department.” Most 
other welfare programs are on a county- 
wide basis. 


Two Counties Consider 
Manager Plan 


The question of the adoption of the 
county manager plan is being given 
official consideration by the governing 
bodies of Pinellas County, Florida, and 
Tuolumne County, California. 





Books in Review 


Metropolitan Areas 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES: A BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. With Special Emphasis 
upon Government and Politics. By Gov- 
ernment Affairs Foundation. Chicago, 
Public Administration Service, 1956. 
xviii, 392 pp. $10. 

The Government Affairs Foundation is 
pursuing two lines of action in its pro- 
gram of promoting understanding of ur- 
ban governmental problems. One is to 
stimulate coordination of interested 
groups; the other is to prepare informa- 
tion needed for urban studies. The 
present bibliography of urban govern- 
mental problems is a long step toward 
the latter objective. Highly valuable of 
itself as the first comprehensive listing 
on metropolitan government, this work 
is presented as the beginning of an ef- 
fort to keep urban bibliography up to 
date. In view of the large sums now 
being spent on metropolitan research in 
Cleveland, St. Louis and elsewhere, such 
work is of critical importance. 

About three-fourths of the listings are 
concerned with governmental matters, 
the remainder with socio-economic back- 
grounds. More than half the governmen- 
tal material is organized by functions; 
most of the remainder is arranged ac- 
cording to the major approaches to me- 
tropolitan reorganization. A dramatic 
commentary on the sad state of our 
knowledge of metropolitan politics is the 
fact that while the compilers devoted one 
of the six chapters to this subject, they 
found only four and a half pages of list- 
ings! 

The coverage of the bibliography could 
be criticized more readily on the score 
of overindulgence than of omission. Vir- 
tually all of the significant literature of 
local government is included, as well as 
some of transitory interest. While this 
blurs the metropolitan focus, it will be 
a boon to those interested in local gov- 
ernment generally. A search for the in- 
evitable omissions reveals the absence of 


some of the work of early writers on 
urban affairs like Frank Goodnow, 
Richard T. Ely and Lincoln Steffens. 
The historical writings of Griffith, 
Bridenbaugh and Blake are omitted. 
The chapter on politics could draw more 
heavily on the large number of exposés 
and evaluations of the urban political 
machines. This reviewer feels that the 
most serious gap is in the growing area 
of social-psychological literature bearing 
on political power structure, urban lead- 
ership, participation and communication 
which might have been included. The 
work of Kurtzman, Salter and Peel on 
Philadelphia and New York politics is 
omitted. These are minor gaps in a 
very fine bibliography. 

Ropert T. DALAND 
University of Connecticut 


Conduct of Auditor’s Office 


REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
ILLINoIs BupGetary COMMISSION with 
Respect to Investigation on Behalf of the 
Commission as to Operations of the 
Auditor’s Office under Orville E. Hodge. 
By Lloyd Morey, Albert E. Jenner, Jr., 
and John S. Rendelman. Springfield, Il- 
linois Auditor of Public Accounts, 1956. 
xi, 87 pp. 

This clearly written report makes nu- 
merous findings and recommendations on 
the conduct of the Illinois Auditor’s office. 
The basic remedy suggested, however, is 
revision of the Illinois constitution as 
shown by the following selected excerpts 
from the report. 

“A clear fundamental defect was that 
Illinois governmental structure gave the 
appearance that effective fiscal controls 
existed and were functioning. But the ap- 
parent security was one of form only... . 

“The framework of Illinois government 
and many of the fiscal procedures still in 
vogue were established by the constitu- 
tion of 1870. . . . Major changes in con- 
ditions and philosophy of governmental 
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administration have taken place since 
1870. No private business would today 
attempt to operate under the kind of pro- 
cedures in effect in 1870. Increase in 
volume alone in the state’s business is 
300 to 400 times that existing in 1870. 
This fact alone necessitates major read- 
justments. ... 

“Much can and should be accomplished 
by means of changes in existing adminis- 
trative procedures and by way of new 
legislation within the present framework 
of Illinois government and without con- 
stitutional revision. However, the lessons 
of basic weaknesses in the fiscal struc- 
ture of Illinois government so painfully 
and expensively taught by the events of 
recent months will not bear the full fruit 
which those lessons clearly warrant until 
in due course and upon sober reflection 
the constitution is appropriately revised.” 


T.R.W. 


Reapportionment 


Tue Lecistature Repistricrs ILtI- 
nots. By Gilbert Y. Steiner and Sam- 
uel K. Gove. Urbana, University of 
Illinois, Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, October 1956. 32 pp. 

This is a valuable case study of the 
difficulties of correcting legislative mal- 
apportionment. Illinois had failed to re- 
district or reapportion for 42 years 
despite a constitutional mandate for re- 
districting every ten years. This study 
relates in painstaking narrative the in- 
effective past efforts and the ultimate 
partial success achieved by the passage of 
a bill redistricting the Illinois Senate and 
House in 1955. 

It demonstrates that the progress 
achieved had nothing to do with prin- 
ciple, but represented little more than 
a frantic scramble by the legislators to 
preserve their individual status, as 
nearly as possible, under pressure of the 
hazards set up in the constitutional 
amendment of 1954 that failure to redis- 
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trict might lead to redistricting by ap- 

pointees of the governor or to election of 

the whole legisiature at large in 1956. 
R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Assessing 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
SHort Course For ASSESSING OFFICERS. 
Held at the University of Michigan, De- 
cember 12, 13 and 14, 1955. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 1956. 57 pp. 


Automobile Liability 


ComPuLsory AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
InsuRANCE. By Leslie A. Rasner. 
Waco, Texas, Baylor University, The 
School of Business, The Baylor Bulletin, 


December 1956. 23 pp. 50 cents. 
Democracy 


HANDBOOK FOR AMERICANS. By 
Thomas S._ Erlenbach. Washington, 
D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. 61 pp. 

MAKING DEMOCRACY Work. By 
Francis Hankin. Washington, D. C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1956. 79 pp. 


Executive 
EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE AND LEADER- 
sHip. By Carroll L. Shartle. New 
York 11, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xiii, 
302 pp. $4.50. 
Legislation 
LEGISLATION. Cases and Materials. 
By Frank C. Newman and Stanley S. 
Surrey. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. xvii, 729 pp. 
$9.50. 
Legislative Bodies 
LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE IN KANSAS. 
By Frederic H. Guild. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1956. 86 pp. 
MANUAL OF UTAH LEGISLATIVE Pro- 
cepuRE. Salt Lake City, Utah Founda- 
tion, 1956. 62 pp. $1.00. 
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Local Government 
DELEGATION IN LocaL GOVERNMENT. 
County to District Councils. By Peter 
G. Richards. London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1956. 184 pp. $4.50. (Ap- 


ply Macmillan Company, New York 11.) 
Management 
SUMMARIES OF SIx ADDRESSES ON 
Executive Devetopment. By H. N. 
Broom. Waco, Texas, Baylor Uni- 
versity, The School of Business, The 
Baylor Bulletin, December 1956. 39 pp. 
50 cents. 
Parks 

MAsTER PLAN — ParKs, PARKWAYS, 
RECREATION AREAS, Kansas’ Clty 
NortH. Kansas City, Missouri, City 
Plan Commission, 1956. Variously paged. 
Illus. $2.50. 
WISCONSIN STATE 
Down Huw. Wuy? 
consin Conservation 


22 pp. Illus. 


GOING 
Wis- 
1956. 


PARKS 
Madison, 


Commission, 


Police 


PARKER ON POLICE. 
Wilson. 


Edited by O. W. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. 
Thomas, 1957. xiv, 235 pp. $4.75. 

Tenth ANNUAL PeEAcE OFFICERS 
TRAINING ScHooLt—A Report. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1956. 93 pp. 

Politics 

MAssacHusetts Potttics. By Earl 
Latham. New York 3, Citizenship Clear- 
ing House, 1956. 78 pp. 75 cents. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 


Population 

ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN POoPULA- 
TION OF STATES, BY Broap AGE Groups. 
July 1, 1955. Washington 25, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, February 11, 1957. 7 pp. 10 
cents. 

Public Administration 

In Pusiic ADMINISs- 
included in a col- 


LIBRARY 
( Listings 


BAsICc 
TRATION. 
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lection prepared at Cornell University 
for University of Indonesia at Djakar- 
ta.) Ithaca, New York, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, 1956. 59 pp. 


Public Relations 


A Pusitic RELATIONS 
Course FOR MUNICIPAL EMpLoyeges. By 
Robert J. Huntley. Chicago 37, 
ernment Public Relations Association, 
1957. 34 pp. 

Public Utilities 

TVA. Tue First Twenty YEARS. 
A Staff Report. Edited by Roscoe C. 
Martin. University, University of Ala- 
bama Knoxville, University 
of Tennessee 1956. xiii, 282 pp. 


$4.50. 


TRAINING 


Gov- 


Press, and 


Press, 


Public Welfare 
REHABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED. 
Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission, 1956. 50 pp. 

REporT OF COMMITTEE ON THE ADMIN- 
Pustic WELFARE. 
Legislative Council, 


Costs OF 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
1956. 27 pp. 
Summary FirrH ANNUAL INTERSTATE 
CONFERENCE ON RECIPROCAL Support. 
Sponsored Jointly by the Louisiana State 
Department of Public Welfare and the 
Council of State Governments. New 
Orleans, October 11-12, 1956. Chicago 37, 
State Governments, 1956. 


ISTRATIVE 


Council of 
27 pp. 
Shopping Centers 
ANALYZING THE SHOPPING CENTER 
Marker. By Larry Smith. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., Urban Land Institute, Ur- 
ban Land, January 1957. 6 pp. $1.00. 
Surveys 
LoNACONING—AN EconoMic SURVEY. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland State Planning 
Commission, 1956. 71 pp. 50 cents. 
Tue Minnesota Sevr-Survey. Re- 
ports of the Functional Task Forces and 
Summary Review.! Conducted Pursuant 


1 For a review of this volume see page 
215, this issue. 
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to the Instruction of Governor Orville 
L. Freeman under the Direction of Com- 
missioner of Administration Arthur Naf- 
talin. St. Paul, Minnesota Self-Survey 
Policy Committee, 1956. xii, 164 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 
THe Comparative TAx POSITION OF 
WASHINGTON WITH OTHER’ STATES. 
(4th Pocket Report in a Series, “Deep in 
the Heart of Taxes.”) By John F. Sly 


Seattle 1, Washington State Research 
Council, 1957. 24 pp. 
ReveNuE Estimatinc. A _ Study of 


Procedures and Techniques for Estimat- 
ing Tax Revenues. Chicago 37, Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators, 1956. 119 
pp. 

SaLes AND Use TAXES AND SIMILAR 
Taxes AFFECTING Motor Venictes. A 
State-by-State Study. Washington 4, 
D. C., National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, 1956. 26 pp. 

STATE AND LocaL TAXATION IN Con- 
NECTICUT. By Edwin <A. Gere, Jr. 
Storrs, University of Connecticut, Insti- 
tute of Public Service, 1956. 19 pp. 25 
cents. 

Torat GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES IN 
1955. Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Insti- 
tute, Tax Policy, August 1956. 8 pp. 25 
cents. (Discounts on quantity orders.) 


Urban Redevelopment 

CoorDINATION OF URBAN RENEWAL 
WITH THE UrsAN HicGHway ProGRAM. 
By James W. Follin. Washington 6, 
D. C., Urban Land Institute, Urban Land, 
December 1956. 4 pp. $1.00. 

PuBLICATIONS RELATING TO URBAN 
RENEWAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING No- 
VEMBER 1956. (Second Supplement to 
the Urban Renewal Bibliography pub- 
lished by the American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, 1955.) 
Washington, D. C., The Public Library, 
1956. 32 pp. 

Some DEVELOPMENT-PLANNING Asso- 
ciaTions. Washington 6, D. C., Asso- 
ciation of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies, 1957. 10 pp. 
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RURAL OHIO HANGS ON 
(Continued from page 194) 

farm and 37 per cent work a hundred 
days or more in some near-by indus- 
try and the trend seems to be in- 
creasing. Many of these individuals 
are farmers and members of a labor 
union at the same time. This brings 
to mind the fact that several of the 
larger labor organizations have re- 
cently expressed great interest in de- 
veloping a closer relationship with 
the large farm organizations of the 
state on matters of common interest. 

These are but a few of the signs 
indicating that the urban-industrial 
economy of the state is being more 
closely integrated, that the interests 
of rural and urban Ohio are being 
more closely interwoven, and that 
the differences between the farmer 
and the city dweller are diminish- 
ing. Whether these changes will 
bring any immediate changes in the 
existing system of legislative appor- 
tionment remains to be seen. It is 
hoped that it will, for if state and 
local institutions are to perform their 
proper functions they must be re- 
sponsive to the changing needs of 
the day. If it is an imperative of the 
present industrial order that an in- 
creasing number of people will live 
in great massed centers of popula- 
tion that fact must be recognized in 
the organization of our system of rep- 
resentation, and the sooner the better. 

2 “Where Are We Going in Part-Time 
Farming?”, by H. W. Moore and W. A 
Wayt, Ohio Farm and Home Research, 
September-October 1954, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio; “Fewer 
Farms—More Part-Time Farmers,” by 
W. A. Wayt and H. R. Moore, Bulletin, 
Ohio Agricultural Extension Service, ‘Au- 


gust 1956, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 








League staff members discussing Manila problems with (right center) Councilmen Albert and Linao. 


Filipino Leaders Seek U.S. Ideas 


Manila 


with 


Two members of the city 


council recently conferred mem- 
bers of the League staff during a tour 
of United States cities to study methods 
of coping with police, traffic, health. 
slum clearance, citizen participation and 
other problems. 

and 


Albert 


Linao, reported that the 


The Filipinos, Justo R. 
Dr. Angel A. 
postwar influx of population from the 
rural areas had quadrupled the size of 
the Philippines’ capital, seriously strain- 
ing the government's capacity to main- 
tain adequate services. 


Mr. 


Albert. a lawyer. and Dr. Linao. 


a physician, were particularly interested 


in American methods of encouraging 
citizen organization and participation in 
public affairs and in visiting cities that 
had 


problems 


handled successfully the various 


with which they are con- 
cerned. 

Other recent visitors to the League 
oflice include: 

William A. London 
School of Political 
Science, noted editor of Great Cities of 


the World and author of other books: 


the University of 


Robson, of the 


Economics and 


Jean Gottman, of 
Paris, who recently started a three-year 
study of the almost continuous urban 
area between Boston and Washington 
under auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury Fund; 


Also Ralph Conant, Michigan State 
University: Leslie M. Gravlin. director. 
Hartford 
Research 
Public Administration Service: 

Also Kelly. 
rector, New Haven Taxpayers Research 
Council: Max Wolff. New York Univer- 
Millard, 
Government Board, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick. New Jersey. 


(Connecticut) Governmental 


Institute: John Corcoran. 


Francis J. executive di- 


sity: Guy chairman, Sound 





Honorable Mention certificates for 
All-America Cities 
contest were presented to Blooming- 


ton. Minnesota. by Lloyd Hale. NML 


regional 


runners-up in 


vice president: Denver. 
Leo C. 


Graduate 


Colorado. by Riethmayer. 
chairman, 
Public Administration, University of 
Colorado: El Texas, by 


Vice Lee M. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, by 


Program in 


Campo, 
Regional President 
Sharrar: 
Regional Vice President Thomas R. 
Reid; Oskaloosa, lowa, by Council 
Member Mrs. Louise H. Noun: Park 
Ridge. Illinois, by Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Richard S. Childs: 
Prescott. 
County Manager Tom Sullivan: and 
Santa Fe. New Mexico, by Executive 
Director Albert K. Nohl, Taxpayers 
Association of New Mexico. 


Arizona, by Maricopa 














New Correspondents 


For REVIEW Named 


it 


William C. Havard 


Bernard C. Sullivan 


D 


Charles F. LeeDecker R. P. Knuth 


Four new state correspondents for the 
NATIONAL MunicipaL Review who have 
been chosen recently are: 

William C. 
Public Administration Clearing Service 
political 


Havard, director of the 


and associate professor of 
science at the University of Florida: 

R. P. Knuth, research director of the 
Missouri Public Survey 


and former holder of a Lent D. Upson 


Expenditure 


fellowship with the Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan: 

Bernard C. 
vision of Taxation and Government Ex- 
Arkansas State 


formerly re- 


Sullivan, director, Di- 
penditures for the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
search director for the Missouri Public 
Expenditure Council; 


Charles F. LeeDecker, executive secre- 
tary, Institute of Local Government, and 
associate professor of political science 
at the Pennsylvania State University: 
author of and 


numerous pamphlets 


articles on local government. 


QO. Garfield Jones, 


Noted Educator. Dies 


O. Garfield Jones, long prominent in 
League activities and nationally known 
for his unique course, “Effective Citi- 
zenship,” at the University of Toledo. 
died Stuart. Florida. 


where he and Mrs. Jones were vacation- 


February 19 in 


ing. 

When Dr. Jones 
retired in 1955 
after 360 years as 
head of the Uni- 
Toledo 


Science 


versity of 
Political 

Department. — col- 
leagues estimated 
that more than 10.- 
000 students 
taken his 


which relied heavily on the “laboratory 


had 
0. Garfield Jones 
course, 


method.” By marking his students pre- 
cisely on the accuracy of their estimates 
of election results in specific precincts, 
he forced them to talk with voters and 
politicians. He also insisted on con- 
siderable parliamentary drill. 

Students and former students of Dr. 
Jones played important roles in the 
campaigns of more than twenty years 
ago for the adoption and preservation 
of the council-manager plan and the 
proportional representation method of 
voting in Toledo. He was the author of 


books. manuals and articles. 











Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


nieving better govern 
Liste< v r some of the ols available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955 $ 
Chart ouncil-manager Form, Commission F n, Mayor-council Form 
17% x 22%"), 50 cents each. set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (195 
Forms of M Government—How Have They Wor 
>/ , . 6 | . 
Facts A t th ncil-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954 
City En es and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952 : 
Labor | ) nd the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955 
P. R Propor tepresentation], 12 pages (1955) 
The Citizen A tion—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953 
The izer ciation—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 


ts above may be purchased together for $1.20 


Model Laws 


al Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Charter, 173 pages (1941) 
( and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages 
( nty Charter, 112 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (19 
Mode! Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948 pescnent 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 54 pages (1957) 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) somes 

»f County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) nee 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954) 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NATIONAI {UNICIPAL Re- 
view), 12 pages (1953) —_ - 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REviIEW), 32 pages (1935 —— 

Proportional Representation—Illustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Ir., 177 pages (1940) a : ciiaiemaieninien = 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. (reprinted from NATIONAI 
MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1954) 


; 


Digest « 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















WANTED 


National Municipal Review 
for January and February 1956 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Municipa Review for the months listed above. The League will 
be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal Review 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 























The 48 Direct Primary Systems 


A comparative analysis of the direct primary systems of 48 
states, state by state, the first comprehensive review of such 
data in 30 years. 

Compiled by the League of Women Voters of New York for 
its own purposes in 1951, now revised to include later pub- 


lished changes in state laws to November 1956. 
Loose-leaf mimeo. 50 pages — $2.00. 


Distributed by 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
47 EAST 68TH STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 























